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pew oles 
A PICTURE OF MERCHANDISE. | 
Frencu Protectionists of great wealth and | 


able literary allies, are 
for supremacy, and are 





nst Free Trade. They are terribly’ 
afraid of an English invasion, when it is 





represent a halfpenny. Thus, fifty centimes 
is fivepence ; twenty centimes, twopence; 
fifteen centimes is a penny-halfpenny ; 
seventy-five centimes, sevenpence-halfpenny. 
To reduce large amounts of francs to pounds 
sterling, divide the sum by twenty-five; 
thus, a hundred francs is four pounds; 
a million francs, forty thousand pounds. 


threatened in the shape of a broadside of The weights mostly quoted on the Tarif 
sugar-loaves; of a charge of cutlery from are kilogrammes, or thousands of grammes, 
Sheffield and Birmingham ; of a battering! often abbreviated into kilos. A kilo is two 
with iron pigs from Merthyr Tydvil ; of a| French pounds; therefore half a kilo is a 
smothering with cotton goods from Man-| pound, which is considerably heavier than 


| duties are the subject of a Government publi- 


chester ; of a choking with salt fish from our | 


| maritime towns; of a torturing by machinery ; | 


and even of a stunning by music, and a| 
bewitchment by philosophical and optical | 
instruments. 

Against all these dangers, the French coast 
is well defended, and is not likely to capitu- 
late, much less to surrender. Meanwhile, it | 
may be instructive for us to know by what 
repulsive forces got in action by laws, 
ordonnances, and decrees now in vigour, 
our commercial missiles are prevented from 
penetrating to the heart of Gaul. These 


cation, called the Tarif Général des Douanes | 
de France, and dated eighteen hundred and_| 
forty-four. Two supplements have since ap- 
peared, one in eighteen hundred and forty-| 
five, the other in eighteen hundred and fifty. | 
During the following years, fresh alterations 
have been made; and, to serve the re-| 
quirements of the day, in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three a new edition was published 
of the Tableau des Marchandises Dénom- 
mées au Tarif Général des Douanes de 
France. At this Tableau—this picture, cata- | 
logue, or list—the reader shall - treated to 
& peep; perhaps, by looking sharp, he will | 
be able to detect a few curiosities of Customs 
literature. | 
The original weights and moneys of the | 
Tarif will be intelligible if the English| 
reader will only bear in mind that French | 
counts are kept in francs (value tenpence), | 
in centimes (the hundredth part of a! 

c). As ten centimes make a penny 
English, nothing is easier than the reduction 
of centimes into pence, by simply rejecting 
accompanying cipher, when there is 
oe, or by taking any odd five centimes to, 





the English pound avoirdupois. 

The foremost group of the fiscal picture 
is composed of living animals, orses 
and mares pay twenty-five francs a-head; 
while he-asses and she-asses pay only twenty- 
five centimes. That is, an ass is consider- 
ably more inferior to a horse than a tailor 
is to a man; an ass is reckoned as, not the 
ninth, but the hundredth part of a horse, 
Notwithstanding which, good asses fetch 
such a good price in France, that the impor- 
tation of a few would be a promising specu- 
lation. Colts pay fifteen francs; mules, the 
same. But mules imported by French and 
Sardinian ships, or by land, pay a duty of 
only six francs a-head. There is a special 
convention with the Sardinian states re- 
pany these and other products, The 

uty on oxen is fifteen francs per head; a 
safeguard for native graziers. Cows pay 
twenty francs a-head ; bulls (being uneatable, 
or nearly so) only fifteen francs; calves, 
three francs. Rams, ewes, and mutton-sheep, 
are taxed five francs a-head, amounting, 
together with the cost of transport, to a 
heavy duty on a flock; lambs, only thirty 
centimes ; and kids, put on a level with asses, 
twenty-five centimes. Goats, he and she 
(either sex uneatable when adult), are let in 
for a franc and a-half per head. Live poultry 
pay two per cent. on their value. While the 
useless (for the national benefit) sporting-dog 
is admitted for half-a-franc, the useful pig is 
kept out by a lofty barrier twelve francs 
high. It is not often that pigs are sufficiently 
buoyant to clear that gate. A pig is thus 
four and twenty times as formidable as a 
pointer ora retriever. Sucking-pigs may enter 
for forty centimes ; but a really sucking-pig, 
alive, is a helpless babe without his mamma. 
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Live game, tortoises, and turtles, are re-| your salmon and your bloaters into 
ceived with open arms, untaxed. 


it would be curious to see a return of the whole. You protest in vain. Are they not 
annual number of live swarms so imported.) both addressed to you, arriving by the same 
Leeches are taxed no more than a franc the vessel, on the very same day? If you will 
thousand in number, or exactly the hun-|commit the sin of introducing salt fish into 


dredth part of a penny each, a nominal tax| France, you must take the consequences, | 
which presses lightly on the patient. But) You see the effects of evil companionship; | 
though leeches are bred in France itself,, you would have had your salmon for nothing, | 


the | 
Swarms same scale at once, weighs them together, | 


of bene A a franc each, the hive iucluded; and makes you pay. the salt fish duty on the | 


and are cheaper than they are in England, 
the French people have a decided passion 
for phlebotomy, or bloodletting, with the 
lancet. 

Fresh-water fish, fresh, pays fifty centimes 
the hundred kilos, or next to netting, in | 
all cases; fresh-water fish, prepared, is 
mulected forty francs for the same quantity, | 
if brought in by French vessels ; forty-four, | 
if by foreign vessels, or by land. Note, 
that the favour shown to French fishing 
and French bottoms is carried out through- 
out the whole of this portion of the Tarif. 
Foreign-caught oysters pay a franc and a’ 
half the thousand ; French-caught, nothing ; 
the same of lobsters, except that, when taxed, 
they pay only a franc the hundred kilos. 
Mussels and other shell-fish rank with 
lobsters. For French-caught sea-fish, nothing 
is exacted, if brought into port in French 
vessels ; otherwise, eleven francs the hun- 
dred kilos. Foreign-caught sea-fish, dry, 
salted, or smoked, pay from forty to forty-four 
franes the hundred kilos. Fish marine, or 
preserved in oil (like sardines) of whatever 
fishery, pay (note this) the heavy tax of a 
bundred francs the hundred kilos, or half 
a franc a pound, if from the stranger; 
but only ten francs for the same weight if 
from any of the French colonies. Marinéed 
oysters pay twenty-five francs for the same 
quantity. 

The French Tarif is particularly jealous 
of all goods, preparations, and provisions, 
that are salt, either naturally, artificially, 
or accidentally. Lot's wife could never 
contrive to get into France, except by the 
payment of an entrance-fee, amounting to 
considerably more than she was worth. 
Red herrings are persecuted with a degree of | 
virulence which almost amounts to spiteful- | 
ess, 

You reside in France; salmon is scarce ; 
you long to taste an English fish. Similarly, | 
you pine for Yarmouth bloaters, of the kind 
just dashed with a grain of salt and deli- 
cately perfumed with the smoke of smoulder- | 
ing onk-wood, ‘There arrive for you, simul- 
taneously, at some French port, a fine cut, 
from the middle of a Scotch river-monster, 
and a sweet-smelling hamper from the Nor- 
folk coast. Now, fresh-water fish enters 
duty-free, when in small quantities, while 
salt fish pays, practically as you find to your 
sorrow, more than fifty francs the hundred 
kilos. Therefore, Mr. Customs’ Officer, in- 
spired with protectionist patriotism, whips 


had it come alone. But the innocent salmon 
is justly condemned by its association with 
the guilty bloaters. It must suffer the fate 
of the stork caught with the cranes, 
fact, though not logical, is historical. 


The hard knocks which red herring, New. | 


foundland cod, Finnon haddocks, and every 
other species of the saline genus, thus receive, 
are instigated by a double motive. The first 


is pardonable; by depriving the nation of | 
those luxuries for the rich, those necessaries | 


for the poor, when derived from any foreign 


source whatever, French sailors are driven | 
to fish for them themselves, and a permanent | 
school for seamen is established. But—there | 
is a considerable But belonging to it. Nature | 


often thwarts man’s best intentions. The 


fish especially adapted for salting, to supply | 


commerce with the provisions of whole popt- 
lations, are almost all northern fish ; besides 


which, a cool climate is necessary for their | 
The fleets of fishing: | 


proper preparation. 
oats which annually start from Dunkerque 
in the spring, to catch cod between the north 
of Denmark and the south of Iceland, answer 
admirably in every way ; they bring home 


ample supplies, and they form hardy seamen, | 


But for herring, the north coast of France is 


about their southern boundary ; they make | 


their appearance in the Channel late, often 


in seanty quantities and of jpferior quality. | 
So French fishing-boats go and buy ready- | 


caught fish, of English boats, thereby com- 
mitting an illegal and a punishable act, or 
they infringe and poach on English fishing- 


grounds, giving rise to squabbles, which at | 


any time may assume a grave importance, 
On the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of 
France, what fish is there to salt ? 


tion, if so much, as the little bit of Stilton 
after dinner does to the dinner itself. Nature 


obstructs France in her attempt to procuré | 


the self-supply of salt-fish necessary for a0 
empire whose subjects observe a great many 


meagre days in the course of the yeart— | 
necessary also for the health of the vast | 
inland population of the central region, where | 
iodised and saline elements scarcely ever | 
enter into their food by a natural course, 


as happens to the dwellers on the line 
coast, 

But there is another motive for the cod! 
reception given to all salted foreign goods; 
and the sooner the French get rid of i 


The 


Nothing | 
but a few sardines and anchovies,—things to | 
tickle the palate, not fill the stomach ; hold- | 
‘ing to cod and herring about the same rela- 


i 
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Charles Dickens,] A PICTURE OF 
| utterly, the more it will be to their credit. 
Its abolition and rejection will be only con- 
sistent with their claim, just in very many 
| respects, to march in the van of European 
| civilisation, This motive is the old, old 
privilege assumed by the government (for- 
merly by the feudal tyrant and the monarch) 
to a right to a monopoly in the sale of salt, 
and to all the profits directly and indirectly 
thereto appertaining. A right to a monopoly 
in light and air would have pretty nearly the 
game foundation in justice. In France, the 
whole contents of the sea itself is, actually, a 
eontraband article ; that is, the contents of the 
| galt sea, of the English Channel or the 
Atlantic Ocean. <A freshwater sea, such as 


the upper part of the Baltic or the Black | 


| Sea, would not lie under the same restric- 
tions, pains and penalties. Were the Bay of 
| Biscay to dash an extra-high wave into the 
streets of Bayonne, distributing sundry tuns, 
| gallons, and pints, of clean salt-water amongst 
the inhabitants, the bay would be guilty of a 
heinous breach, not merely of any dykes or 
dunes which may exist, but of the French 
| revenue laws. It is not lawful to fetch salt 
| water from the sea without a permit from 
| the Customs officials. If you take a dip in 
| the sea, at Treport or Dieppe, and after 
swallowing, voluntarily or involuntarily, half- 
a pint of the briny wave, you return to 
| dress yourself in France, instead of start- 
ing for England or America to, perform 


| the operation, you actually do defraud the 


revenue by the act. What you ought to do, 
legally, is this; instead of drinking salt in 
tion from the billow, you ought to buy 
the same quantity of taxed salt at the 
grocer’s, and swallow it then and there, or 
throw it away, no matter which, so long as' 
you pay for it. In old times, when salt was 

| exorbitantly dear, famishing peasants have | 
} been severely punished for fetching a little, 
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of water from the'sea. Every time the needful 
element was brought from the shore, it was 
accompanied by its passport, as formally as if 
it had been a cask of wine, or a suspicious 
stranger. French salt-sellers thus enjoy the 
height of protection ; they are protected even 
from their colossal competitor, the sea. 

The pages of the French Tarif contain a 
couple of columns which are the height of 
absurdity in our eyes, namely, those which 
| treat of the export duties. It would seem 
|to us scarcely possible that a nation en- 
| deavouring to attain commercial prosperity 
should cut its own throat by the imposition 
of export duties, going to the length of abso- 
lute prohibition in certain cases. The send- 
ing out of the country either charcoal or poles, 
such as hop poles, is prohibited ; why, it would 
be hard to tell, as the growth of timber 
suffers no greater checks in France than 
elsewhere. From high to low, the people 
cannot understand exportation. The French 
ee is notoriously excited whenever any 
arge shipment of corn ‘or potatoes is made. 
A certain French port had sent a great many 
calves to England, and was driving a thriving 
trade in the offspring of the cow. But the 
butchers got up a calf riot, which assumed 
the character of a regular political 6meute, 
by persuading the people that they were 
going to be starved, and that there would be 
no meat left in the country to eat. The im- 
becile rioters forgot that man does not live 
on veal alone; that the calves, moreover, 
were not given for nothing; and that the 
money paid for them would purchase bread 
and bacon, even if the payment were not 
made in kind by a shipload of flour. 

One instance of the pleasant and convenient 
working of the export duties, is the following. 
China silk pays ten centimes the kilo in its 
unboiled or raw thrown state, but pays three 
francs thirty centimes in a stained state 


| water from the sea, to season their miserable | whether raw or boiled. The difference is 
insipid soup. Thata baker, instead of put-| made to gratify the jealousy of the French 
ting salt into his bread, should mix up his dyers. A party whom we will call X, after 
} flour and meal with clean sea-water, was a|the fashion of the French newspapers, im- 
erime to be put down by the severest inflic-| ported some China silk dyed black and boiled, 
tions of fine and imprisonment. | and of course paid the duty of three franes 
You cannot, at the date at the head of this | thirty centimes. But finding that the quality 
number of the Household Words, have a sea-| of the silk did not suit his market, he wished 
water bath without observing the prescribed | to send it back again, and applied to the 
formalities to obtain the water. Staying on the | Customs for permission to do so. The answer 
French coast, I have kept sea-anemones alive | he received was, that he could not do so with- 
in glasses, and have been warned tobe careful | out paying an export duty of six frances 
| how I fetched my water from the sea, lest the | seventy centimes the kilo, Had the same 
Customs’ officers should interrupt me. My | silk only been raw, X would have had to pay 
bottle being very small, they let it pass on the | just the ten centimes.to come in, and nothing 
principle that the law does not care about! at all to go out. X wrote to Paris to the 
extremest trifles ; had it been a pailfal, the | Director-General, to get a special permission 
case would have been different. A lady,! for this particular case ; his answer was that, 
ing a marine aquarium, explained her| whether the silk had paid duty or not, it 
Wants to the local head of the Customs. He must be assimilated to the Tarifof the French 
came to see it; found it beautiful; and for exportation. 
being a gentlemanly man, with some love’ An article of apparently trifling importance 
fornatural history, he gave a written order will illustrate the is of the French and 
forthe procuring of any reasonable quantity English tariffs, and their effects. English 
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lace is prohibited altogether in France. The 
same kind of lace, made in France on the 
game machines, is allowed to come into 
England without the payment of a farthing 
duty. It isa singular fact that this French 
lace (a considerable portion of which goes to 
England, either there to be consumed or to be 
re-exported) is actually made from English 
cotton upon which the French government 
charges an import duty of from fifteen to 
fifty per cent. onits value. The lace, returned 
in its new shape to England, becomes an 
object of merchandise, of course with a profit 
to the vendors through whose hands it passes. 
England reaps the advantage of being made 
the market for foreign goods. American and 
other buyers are saved taking a journey to 
France ; they find what they want in London, 
and they spend their _— there, instead of 
in Paris. England gains by her liberality ; 
France loses by her illiberality. “There is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth ; and there 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, but 
it tendeth to poverty.” 

A page of the Tarif now stares me in the 
face, in which the word prohibited, with a 
capital P, assumes all the forms, singular, 

lural, masculine, and feminine, of which 

rench grammar renders it capable. Cutlery, 
arms of war; munitions of war, comprising 
gunpowder, capsules, and projectiles ; metal 


works in cast-iron, plate-iron, wrought-iron, 
tinned-iron, and steel, in copper, tin, or zinc, 
and other metals not denominated, are pro- 


hibés or prohibées, according to their gender. 
A few slight exceptions are made (amongst 
them, armes de commerce and leaden wares), 
but so heavily encumbered with impediments 
as scarcely to suffer them to pass, Tools, 
wire-cloth, needles, and hooks, are dressed up 
with figures that render them frightful in an 
importer’s eyes. Hatred to cold iron is 
evinced throughout in several ingenious ways. 
Thus, empty barrels, containing a hectolitre, 
pay twenty-five centimes each, if hooped with 
wood ; the same casks pay two francs twenty 
centimes if hooped with iron. On anchors 
and iron cables the duty is from fifteen to 
upwards of forty francs the hundred kilos. 

mbrellas and parasols pay from seventy- 
five centimes to two francs each, the differ- 
ence depending on the material and not on 
the size. Carriages on springs or lined and 
painted are absolitely prohibited; agricul- 
tural carriages, waggons, and tumbrils may 
come in for fifteen per cent. on their value. 
Be it remembered that the value of all new 
things is estimated on a very different prin- 
ciple to that of old things; with the latter, 
the officials may be yielding and good-natured. 
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The French Tarif performs a work of 
supererogation, by taxing heavily man 
articles in which the people themselves exce 
and which they are much more likely to 
export than to import. It is as if Newcastle 
were to petition for a crushing protective 
duty on coals. Artificial flowers, and other 
details of fashionable adornment, to enter 
France, must pay twelve per cent. on their 
value. Wooden shoes (untrimmed with fur 
pay from twelve to upwards of thirteen 
francs, and from twenty-five to upwards of 
twenty-seven francs the hundred kilos weigh 
according as they are common or painted 
and varnished. Mercury is mulcted either 
in one or two hundred francs the kilo, the 
amount depending on whether it is common 
or fine. Buttons—listen, Birmingham, and 
tremble—of all kinds, whether silk, cotton, 
wool, metal, or mixed, are smitten with the 
same heavy measure of exclusion. 

French duties on musical instruments are 
droll, being severe on domestic and devotional 
harmony, but lax towards the means of out 
door and uproarious performances. Fifes, 
flutes, and pipes (galoubets), pay the odd sum 
of sixty-three centimes each ; flutes, kits, and 
triangles, seventy-five centimes; citterns, 
mandolines, psalteries, lutes, drums, tam- 
bourines, kettle-drums, dulcimers, and cym- 
bals (the pair), one franc fifty centimes; 
altos, viols, violins, bassoons, guitars and 
lyres, bird-organs, horns, serpents, bugles, 
trumpets, and trombones, pay three frances 
each. Clarinettes and hautbois are admitted 
for four francs; simple hurdy-gurdies are 
charged five francs each. Basses, counter- 
basses, chapeaux-chinois or chinese hats 
(triangular pieces of brass on a pole, 
nished with little bells), and double-drums, 
rise to the admission ticket of seven francs 
fifty centimes, Spinnets (surely a retrospec 
tive levy), harmonicas, organised hurdy-gur- 
dies, and portable organs, mount. to the 
impost of eighteen francs. A harp pays six- 
and-thirty francs. Square piano-fortes, pay 
three hundred francs each. Cabinet, cottage, 
or grand, suffer the heavy infliction of four 
hundred francs, Of course, nobody in France 
ever puts money into the Government pocket 
by paying a duty of twelve pounds sterling 
on « foreign piano. A ‘usable French one 
can be bought for the money.- In the very 
frequent case of English families resident in 
France, who get over their own furniture 
from home, an English piano, which has been 
used and bears marks of usage (an indis- 
pensable condition), is admitted on the 
same terms as worn furniture, namely, the 
payment of fifteen per cent. on its present 


They often are. With the former, they dare| value (not on the value of its original cost), 


not ; everything is screwed up to the highest | 


pitch ; and they are not seldom incredulous 
when the true cost-price of goods in England 
is stated. India-rubber articles are taxed at 
from twenty to upwards of two hundred and 
twelve francs the hundred kilos. 


besides the additional supplementary charges. 
For the duties here given are what may 
be called the net duties: there are tenths 
over and above, sometimes two-tenths over 
and above, to pay, besides stamps 

droits, which swell the amount considerably. 
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| 


| Similar augmentations, in various shapes, are' the door as good as closed against them, 
applied to most other articles. It would not, French silversmiths are delighted to have 
be easy for the same family to get in two| your family plate excluded by a barrier of 
second-hand pianos at once; they might be’ five-and-twenty per cent., unless you like to 
suspected of making a trade of them. It is have it broken up and refashioned by them, 
not that the Customs’ officers are unfair or in which case you get it in at a cheaper rate. 

| exacting in respect to the estimated value of | This, and the tariff on scientific instruments, 
| such instruments; but the French instru-| defeats itself rather than benefits the Govern- 
| ment-makers look upon their arrival with a| ment. An optical instrument is a combina- 
| yery evil eye, and will get up a piano-riot | tion of metal and glass, whose value consists 
| some of these days, to the cry of “ Protect | in the skill of that combination 3; disjointed, 
| us!” if a too formidable invasion of second-| it is valueless and unintelligible to ordinary 
hands goes on. The duty on a church-organ | beholders and manipulators. Once well fitted 

| (from which a good chamber-organ would | together, it can be unscrewed again into bits 
| have a difficulty in escaping) is four hundred | of brass and bits of glass, whose use is un- 

| francs. known to those not in the secret. And so 

| It will hardly be believed that an en-| morsels are smuggled in, one at a time, till 
| lightened nation, one of the pioneers of; the forbidden help to knowledge is recon- 
| scientific pe ven, should virtually exclude structed. That is how the law works, in 
| all optical instruments, all instruments of numerous instances, The same of plate, 
calculation, observation, and precision, by a/ There is an immense deal of foreign plate in 
duty of thirty per cent. on their value, besides | France, daily displayed on dinner-tables, 
| which entered without submitting to the fine 








| the additional load of over-and-aboves. Re- 
| specting these instruments there is a special of twenty-five per cent. I have even par- 
proviso ; as the people at the Custom House | taken, with relish, of re that were served 
| are likely to be ignorant of the true value of and eaten by the help of these surreptitious 
| philosophical wares, and might be misled by | utensils. 
| a false declaration of value, you cannot take | A Government is only fulfilling its duty 
| possession of your English telescope or box) when it teaches its children to walk alone 
| of mathematical instruments, on their arrival, and to lean on as few foreign crutches as 
| without signing a declaration that you will possible ; but there is a difference between 
| pay any additional duty that may be adjudged ' encouraging home-made machinery and giving 
bth Consulting Committee of Arts and! way to a perfect machinophobia. French- 
| Manufactures at Paris, supposing that they| made machinery, sent to the Great Exhibi- 
| estimate the value differently to you. The tion at London, has had great difficulty in 
| tax adds next to nothing to the revenue; it | getting back home again, and has even had to 
| is a vexatious check on mutual and inter-| pay duty for the privilege of landing on its 
| national instruction ; and is merely a protec-|own coast. The very name of a machine 
| tion to some half-dozen makers of scientific | puts the whole army of douaniers into feverish 
| instruments. In any case of a dispute with | excitement. Of this weakness X. had a 
| the Customs in respect to the value or the | laughable proof on the occasion of his im- 
| merit of an instrument, you must receive porting, for the use of his family, a homely 
| Eoenent from those very men, or their utensil which, unluckily for him, had received 
| intimate friends and colleagues ; because the the sounding title of American Washing- 
The pretentious word machine 


choice of a scientific tribunal is necessarily | machine. 









| limited; they themselves are the only | 
| experts. An English microscope, value forty | 
pounds, must pay three hundred frances, ac-| 
cording to the Tarif, to get into France. But 
it does not get in for so little as that, on 
| account of the additional décimes, and so on. 
| Surely it shows that French opticians, with 
| all their pretensions, which are justifiable to | 
| & certain degree, are nevertheless terribly | 
| afraid of English competition. Meanwhile, a | 
| serious hindrance is put to opportunities of | 
scientific observation. But if Nachet, and 
others, can make better and cheaper micro- 
| Scopes than ours, they need not be alarmed 
| at the admission of our instruments. Let 
| them petition the Government to take off 
| the illiberal and obstructive tax. They won't 
do any such thing. 


i] 
} 
i 





The Diana of the Ephesians shows her) 
spirit down to the very question of spoons 
and forks. Instead of the precious metals 


being welcomed, gold and silver plate find| 


condemned it at once, Ambition was its 
ruin. But, poor thing, it was a very humble 
attempt at machinery, It was nothing but a 
tub lined with zinc, containing a few loose 
wooden balls, and having attached to it a 
simple lever with a cast-iron ball at the end. 
For this unpretending vessel the same duty 
was joel as for the most complicated 
machine possible to be constructed, and all 
because it had been raised by the maker 
to the style and dignity of a washing-machine, 
thus levying a duty of five-and-thirty shillin 
on a thing which cost only fifty shillings in 
England, and so priced as a patent article, 
If free from the patent, it could be built for 
twenty shillings. 

Let us cull a few final flowers from the 
Tarif, and tie them together as a parting 
bouquet. Salt pork pays from thirty-three 
francs to thirty-six francs thirty centimes the 
hundred kilos ; fresh butcher’s meat, nine- 
teen francs eighty centimes. The taxes on 
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skins are so intricate that I give up the task 
of unravelling them ; ditto for all sorts of 
fur and peltry. Dyed wools, of any kind, 
ay more than three hundred francs the 

undred kilos, Quills pay ten franes ; cut 
pens, two hundred and forty for the same 
weight; feathers for beds, sixty francs; 
feathers for adornment, from one hundred to 
four hundred francs, Fish-oil, spemaceti, 
and whalebone pay an infinitesimal duty if 
caught by the French, a considerable duty if 
caught by the stranger. At the head of the) 
substances proper for medicine and per- 
fumery, stand—What !]—Vipers, which are 
taxed ten francs per hundred in number, or} 
a penny a-piece for the charming creatures. 
Musk pays a hundred francs the single 
kilo; civet, a hundred and twenty-three ; 
musk-rats’ tails twenty-five, if coming by 
French ships; otherwise, more, Amongst 
these articles we find dried he-goat’s blood, 
bezoars, castoreum, the eyes of crayfish, the 
bones of stags’ hearts, and the feet of the elk ; 
the last, aenie intended to be used as an| 
antidote to epileptic fits. Sponge ranges 
from sixty to upwards of two hundred and/| 
twelve francs the hundred kilos. Five franes 
is the gentle tax on the same weight of the| 
scales of the bleak, for making false pearls. 
Mother-of-pearl oscillates between five, and 
seventy francs; wolfs’ teeth, between five 
and five-and-a-half. On these there is an 
export duty of twenty-five centimes, 

slere we will hold; enough of complexity 
worse complicated. Yet there are people 
living who esteem it patriotism to maintain 
the now existing Tarif as a protection to 
national productions, If they prefer bad and 
dear iron, dear cotton goods, dear indifferent 
flannel, dear sugar, to good and cheap, let 
them have them, by all means; but they 
might clear away a few score items which 
are only a subject of ridicule. 





THREE MASTERS. 


I was never anything but a fine, old coun- 
try gentleman, living upon my property, and 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


(Conducted by 


wanted a uew pair; but the weather was g9 


favourable for the sport, and I was so eager, | 


that L could not wait until a proper equip, | 


ment arrived from London, I knew I wag 
flying in the face of danger—my old houge, 


keeper (I have neither wife nor children) told | 


meso; and when 


came back at night, wet | 


through to the legs, with very strong symp | 
toms of inflammatory cold, no one in the | 
house expressed any surprise, unless it wasat | 


my obstinate folly. 


The sequel is soon told; a high fever | 
followed, and as I had always been very freg | 


with brandy and old port wine, I was pecu. 


liarly open to an attack of this kind, and ing | 


few days I gave up the ghost, 


On knocking for admission, in the usual | 
way, at the door of Elysium, I met. with | 
a very cold reception at the hands of the | 


porter, 


“T think, sir,” he said, “you’re a little 


afore your time?” 


“How can that be?” I asked, “I died | 


in the regular way.” 
“‘ Not exactly in the regular way,” he re 


plied, “as far as L understand it; howsom- | 
dever, it’s nothing to do with me; I’ve only | 


got to obey orders, and to tell you that your 


little place inside is not half ready, and | 


won’t be finished for some years.” 

“ Come,” I said, getting indignant, “ enough 
of this nonsense, open the gate.” 

“Oh,” he returned sneeringly, handing me 


a written paper, “ this game won’t do with 


me; I’ve seen too much of it.” 


“ You rascal,” I shouted, now fully enraged, | 
“this impertinence shall be reported to your | 


employers,” 


“Report away!” he replied, laughing, | 


“two can play at. that, 


If a gent goes and | 


commits sooicide, or the next thing to it | 
he must take the consequences, that’s all.” * | 

Before I could turn and strike him to the | 
ground for this insult, he had closed the | 
wicket, and I was left to grope my way once | 


more in the outer darkness. 


It was some time before I again reached | 


daylight, aud was able to read my paper. It 


passing the whole of my days in the sports of| fully authorised the remarks of the surly | 
the field. The gun or the fishing-rod was| porter, by reproving me for the manner im | 
seldom out of my hands, except when a| which I had prematurely, and almost know: | 
scarlet coat was on my back, and I was on| ingly, put an end to a not very valuable or | 
the back of my favourite steed. I was the| wisely spent existence. It showed me how | 
steady, persevering amateur-butcher of my|very closely such a piece of folly as I 
county, known and dreaded by the brute|had been guilty of, in standing up to my 
creation for miles and miles, and no hunts-| waist in water half a-day in leaky boots 
man’s dinner—no angler’s festival was con-| bordered upon the prohibited crime of self- 
sidered complete unless I consented to grace| destruction. My place in Elysium was nob 
the board, either as the president or the | prepared for my reception, as 1 was nob | 
honoured guest. No one ever thought me/due for the next five and twenty years; | 
cruel, no one ever called me a brute ; on the| and I was ordered to fill up the remainder of | 
contrary, I was looked upon as a manly | my allotted time on earth in the disagr 
representative of a manly race, whose gradual | condition of the metempsychosis. 
decline and probable extinction was a great| Scarcely had I got to the end of his man- 
and irreparable loss to the country. | date, when I was felled to the ground; ® | 
One day I went wild-duck shooting. My} darkness come’ over my eyes, which seemed | 
Water-boots were out of order—in fact, I’ to me to last for many hours; and whenié | 
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deared away, my soul had transmigrated, orders, Of course they were shocked at our 
and I found myself a dog—a wretched, full- brutal habits, and our savage nature ; but 
sized, half-fed cur, the property of a coster-| one of the loudest-complaining ladies of the 
monger in the streets of London, party forgot the time when I had seen her 

My master was poor, and considered savage; at her country-house, looking with delight 
put.as I had seen so much of sportsmen in through her gold eye-glass at the drawing of 
wy former state, I did not altogether agree a sturdy badger. 
with this opinion. We lived up a filthy court, One morning my master, either forgetting, 
without a thoroughfare, just at the back of a or being ignorant of the state of the law, 
pile of stately mansions, and my duty was to fastened me to his barrow to help in drawing 
trot by the side of my master’s barrow during a heavy load—a task that I had anything but 
the day, and to keep guard over itallthrough a relish for, I was obstinate, and would not 
the night. The work was hard and the food pull, which so exasperated my employer, that 
was scanty ; but the latter was as. much as_ he struck me several times with a stick across 
my master could afford ; and I was not in a/ the back, as I had often struck an unruly 
position to complain of the former, when I|horse in the country. This brutality—as it 
recollected that I had put many animals to | was called—was seen by several people who 
'@ much more pain for my idle pleasure, than cried “shame;” and by a policeman, who 
| this man was compelled to inflict in the hard took my master and his barrow into’ custody. 

pursuit of a bare existence. | What's the meaning of this flying in the 

I was chained by a log to the street-door, face of an Act of parliament?” asked the 

| which was kept open, day and night, aud my magistrate. 

| bed was a little rotten straw thrown down; “I don’t know anythin’ about hacts,” said 
in the middle of the passage. I could not: my master, “I’m tryin’ to get a livin’.” 

| complain of this, as there were many children, “ Very likely,” returned the magistrate, 

| —dozens, perhaps—sleeping in the same |“ but you’re not allowed to get it with dogs. 
house, who had no greater luxury under | You’re fined one pound.” 

them, The square yard of our court was! “More shame for ’em,” shouted my master, 
always half full of barrows, the property of | “ he’s as strong as a ’os,” 

| the other inhabitants, who were all coster-! “You're fined a pound,” repeated the ma- 
mongers, like my master, There were many gistrate, closing all further controversy. 

dogs who guarded these barrows,asI guarded; My master was not prepared to pay the 
| my master’s; and when business was flat, fine upon the spot, and his barrow was, there- 
aud my master with some of his neighbours fore, impounded while he went in search of 
wanted a little amusement to raise their the money, ‘lhe policeman unhooked me to 
| spirits, or to occupy their leisure, I was let me walk about the yard, and seizing an 

brought out, being a powerful dog, and set opportunity, [ squeezed myself through a 
| m to fight one or more of my fourfooted com- small space under a gate, and turned my 
| panions, Here my master and my former back, for ever, upon my unfortunate master 

self seemed to meet as sportsmen upon com- and his barrow. 
| mon ground, but it is surprising with what; I wandered for many hours about the 
| different feelings I regarded a dog-fight, when town, getting very tired and hungry, for I 
| was one of the combatants, instead of being had had nothing all day, except some milk 
one of the spectators. Sometimes a couple of which I had stolen out of a milk-can that 
| Precocious urchins—the glory of the court—| stood open by some area-railings. My walk 
| would drag me out to make a match while! during the afternoon and evening had been 
| their parents all the time stood joyfully by, | through a very genteel, not to say aristocratic, 
| delighted at the signs of promise exhibited part of the metropolis, where the roads and 
eir hopeful offspring. I could not, how-| gutters were swept so very clean, that they 
| ever, complain in my secret heart—the heart’ formed a desert of perfect hopelessness to a 
| of my former self—for I well remembered half-starved dog, like myself. Shortly after 
| the day when my father took me, a little dusk I found myself in a low outskirt of the 
| tosy-cheeked boy of four or five years of age, town, that would have been country, but for 
| © pull the trigger of a gun which was placed a long range of cinder heaps, that blackened 
| 4ross a gute, by which I shot a poor sparrow the whole prospect. Going some distance 
| that was sitting chirping on a hedge, and past these black -hills—still on the main 
w his body into a hundred pieces. The road—I came suddenly upon a_ small, 
Policeman on duty in the neighbourhood of wretched hut, one half of the rafters of 
| My master’s court, sometimes came up, and| which were visible through the roof. As 
| Put an end to these frequent dog-fights ; and|I was lingering in front of this building, 
whitrary as this interference of authority|the door suddenly opened, and a man 
| Undoubtedly was, it struck me it might have stood full in the doorway. He seemed as- 
[ 


been exerted with great advantage upon half tonished and glad to catch sight of me, and 
the great sporting estates of the country. beckoned me in with friendly signs, and the 
Sometimes lady-visitors from the fine houses additional temptation of a piece of bread, I 
sour back came round, protected by gentle- | did not altogether like the place, but the 


Men, to investigate the condition of the lower: man appeared friendly, the food was very 
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tempting after a long tramp, and a longer | 
fast, and at last I entered. The man closed | 
the door behind me, as I was eating the 
bread, and then called to some one who was 
in the back part of the premises. A shrill 
voice answered the call, and shortly after- 
wards an old, sooty-faced woman made her 
appearance, who was much more repulsive 
in my eyes than the man. He was powerful, 
rough, and gipsy-like in aspect ; while she 
was sinewy, witch-like, and fierce in expres- 
sion. They stood at some distance from me, 
conversing in a low tone, while I was busy 
with the food the man had given me. 

“Three ‘arf crowns, at least,” said the 
woman, eagerly, “for a skin like that.” 

“ No,” said the man, sternly, “I won’t ’av’ 

I can sell ’im alive for that.” 

“Keep ‘im, then,” replied the woman, 
sharply, “an’ see ’im eat ’is ’ed orf in two 
days.” 

*TI’d like to keep ‘im altogether,” re- 
turned the man, looking at me with admira- 
tion,—* a fine fellow.” 

“We don’t want the money, do we?” 


| 


it. 
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months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
amidst the applause of a crowded court ; an 

I slunk away once more unobserved, to seek 
my fortunes in another direction. 

My last night’s experience had taught me 
to avoid the outskirts of the town ;—of the 
country I did not feel a very high opinion; 
and I therefore turned in a way that I sup. 
posed must lead me towards the centre of 
the metropolis. I had not gone far when I 
entered a spacious park, with well-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, with livery servants, 
horses, carriages, and every sign of luxury 
and wealth. i again began to feel the pangs 
of hunger, which came on with most annoying 
regularity; and as I could find nothin 
eatable upon the trim gravel walks, I too 
the liberty of snapping a large bun from the 
hand of a grossly over-fed boy in a velvet 
dress. The child was almost paralysed with 
fright, and before it could turn round and 
complain to its nurse, who was flirting with 
a very long, thin soldier, who seemed all 
legs, I was fairly out of sight amongst the 
trees. Going past a seat in one of the 


asked the woman, with a savage expression ;| most pleasant parts of the park, my attention 
“ cinder-sifting will bring it in a ’urry, won’t|was drawn to a very benevolent-looking, 
it?” |stout, middle-aged gentleman, who wore 
This last speech seemed to have the desired | spectacles, through which he was reading 
effect upon the man, for the next moment I}a book. There was something so delight- 
found myself in his powerful grasp, out of; fully calm,—so comfortable,—so good- 
which there was no escape, and I saw the| humoured and respectable about this person, 
woman coming towards me with a bright,| that I could go no farther, but lay upon the 
sharp-pointed knife. Putting the previous) ground with my tongue hanging out, and m 
conversation and these signs together, it was | tail wagging in a most imbecile manner. If 
fate, I thought, had but given me such 4 


not difficult to understand that their We od 
was to skin me alive for the sake of my skin,’ master, I could have carried baskets, fetched 
sticks out of ponds and rivers, stood upon 


which is twice the value when taken from a 


living animal. Looking back at my past self, | 
I was conscious of many things that I had) 
connived at in quiet country places, not very 
different from this, without having the excuse | 
of hard necessity as some sort of palliation. 
These were my human reflections ; and while | 
I was indulging in them, my animal instincts | 
had taken care of my miserable body, by| 


my hind legs, or performed any other well- 
known canine feats in a transport of joy and 
thankfulness, I was not long in this attitude 
before I attracted the attention of the placid 
gentleman, who gave me such signs of en- 
couragement, as he slowly arose to go away, 
that I followed him meekly without any 
hesitation. We did not go far before we 


causing me to yell and howl at the top of my | entered a quiet, spacious square, at a large 
voice. The man tried to stop this uproar, by| corner house of which my new acquaintance 
clasping my jaw, but I gave him so much| appeared to reside. When he rang the bell 
trouble to hold me down in my struggles,| the door was immediately answered by 4 
that he was compelled to let me howl to my | servant in livery. 

heart’s content. Just as the old hag had got| “George,” said the old gentleman, very 
me into a position favourable to her operations, | mildly, “take this dog in and see him pro- 
the door of the hut burst suddenly open, and | perly provided for.” 

several men stood in the room, and crowded! ‘The benevolent gentleman’s commands 
round the doorway. The old woman dropped | were instantly obeyed ; and, in a few minutes, 
her knife, and the man dropped me to face|I found myself in a large dog’s-house in @ 
the unwelcome intruders, who were a party | stable at the end of the garden, with a large 


of excursionists going home in a van, and 
while passing the hut they had been arrested 
by my howls of distress. The man and 
woman offered some rambling explanation, 
but it was of no avail, and the two miscreants, 
as they were called, were taken to town by 
my deliverers, to answer the charge of cruelty 
toadog. The next morning, before a magis- 
trate, they were sentenced each to three 


pan of water and a large dish of bones an 

broken meat before me. When I had satis- 
fiel my hunger, and began to feel more 
happy, I looked about me, and I saw three 
other dogs’-houses of various sizes. In one 
of these was a small black-and-tan terrier; 
in another a dog much larger, of the Scotch 
terrier breed ; in another a still larger dog of 
the bull-terrier kind; while I made 


| 
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fourth and largest, being a mixtureof the New-|a correspondent who signs himself Canis 


| foundland and the shepherd’s dog. Ilearned| Familiaris, It is not for me, in this 
| jn conversation with my new friends, who|room, to speak of. my own triumphs, but 


were all very sociable, that one had been|it must be evident to you all that a 


| bought of a man in the streets, another had| mere theorist like my anonymous opponent 


been presented to the old gentleman by a/can have little chance in an argument 
friend, and the third had been encouraged to/with an unflinching experimentalist like 
follow our master in the same way as I had.|myself. When Canis Familiaris asserts 
They were all well-fed and well-attended to,|that a decoction of Apocynum (the common 
being taken out in turns by the servants for| poisonous plant known as dog’s-bane) will 
exercise, but never by their master. They|not kill a healthy dog; I silence him for 


| had speculated much upon the character of|ever when I reply that [ have administered 
| the old gentleman, but they had not arrived| with my own hands fourteen different doses 


at any satisfactory conclusion. He was not a/ of this vegetable poison to fourteen different 
dog-fancier, that was certain, nor was he of a| dogs of various sizes, and that I have their 
sporting turn (I winced at this phrase), for | lifeless bodies now in my dissecting-room, as 


| he never went to the country; and why they |a proof against all the world.” 


were kept there, as if to be looked at, and| A murmur of satisfaction was heard from 
yet were never looked at, was a mystery/the placid gentlemen after this speech, 
they were unable to unravel, even with my | mingled with the clatter of glasses, At first 


| intelligent assistance. I supposed our time had come, and that 


For some weeks I was kept in the state my| draughts of dog’s-bane were being poured 
companions had described, and I began to|out for our immediate destruction; but I 
get rather weary of the monotony of my life, | found from the smell that sherry was being 
when one morning there seemed to be an|drunk, and from the thick voices of the 
unusual stir in the house, and shortly after| placid gentlemen that biscuits were being 
breakfast several servants came down to the) eaten. 
stable, and took the whole four of us in a| “Doctor Borax,” said our master, with an 
body into the dining-room, The placid old| ill-suppressed air of triumph, “do you still 
gentleman, our master, was there, and several | adhere to your assertion that the fossil we have 
other old gentlemen equally respectable in| here is not the remains of the common dog ?” 
appearance, equally adorned with spectacles,} “I do, distinctly,” replied Doctor Borax, 
aud equally placid in their manners. rather indistinctly, for his mouth was half 

“George,” said our master, mildly, to one | full of biscuit. 
of the servants, “is the surgery prepared }” 3 i well,” returned our master, with 

“Quite prepared, sir,” replied the servant. |a chuckle; “I assert the contrary; and 

“Will you be kind enough, then,” said our| what is more, I am prepared to prove, by 


| master, very blandly, “to carry out my/|direct comparison, that the fossil is the 


instructions ?” remains of one of two dogs—the Scotch 
Upon these orders the black-and-tan ter-| terrier, or the bull-terrier.” 

rier was first taken away, and, after the} Another murmur of satisfaction ran round 

lapse of a few minutes, the servants returned | the room at the close of this confident remark, 

for the Scotch terrier, and, after that, for the | mingled still with the clatter of wine-glasses, 

bull-terrier. Aithough we were walking/ and the crunching of crisp biscuits. 

about the dining-room before being removed; “Here,” said our master, with the air of a 


| to the surgery, the gentlemen assembled with | conjuror, — his hand upon a substance 


our placid master took no notice of us, but; which made a hollow sound, “I have a full- 
kept up an animated conversation amongst! grown, healthy specimen of the bull-terrier, 
themselves near the windows that looked| and here” (there was another hollow sound) 
into the square in front. At last, my turn|“I have an equally favourable specimen of 
came, and I went with my conductor, and | the Scotch terrier.” 
some little misgivings, towards the surgery.| There was a general movement at this 
When I got there, before I had time to| point amongst the placid gentlemen, as if 
observe what had become of my companions, | for examination ; and I judged rightly from 
I was seized by several men, and fastened on| the two hollow sounds that my unfortunate 
arack which held me firmly, face upwards,'dog-companions were similarly situated to 
extended by the four legs, and in my mouth! myself close to where our master stood, and 
was placed a round block of wood, which! that he had caused the noise by dropping his 
prevented my making a noise, Scarcely had band upon their extended stomachs, hen 
the servants settled me in this uncomfortable | the placid gentlemen appeared to be satisfied, 
nema when I was conscious of the room|our master clicked a small table bell, which 
ing filled with the placid gentlemen, and of| was immediately answered by the usual 
a very strong smell of drugs and physic. servant, 

“Since our last meeting, gentlemen,” said| “George,” said our master, “take those 
& voice, which I recognised as our master’s,| two dogs down to Mr. James in the dissect- 
“as you are probably aware, I have carried |ing-room, who will prepare them according 
on @ controversy in the public prints with | to my instructions,” 
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While these orders were being carried 
out, my master resumed his discourse, 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “to return in the 
interim to this question of the effect of the 
vulgar poison known as dog’s-bane, upon 
the common dog; I am prepared to show 
you how erroneous is the general impression 
that the greater the size of the animal, the 
greater will be his power of resisting the 
action of this deadly herb, I have proved 
by the fourteen dogs that I have already 
destroyed, that dog’s-bane is not merely an 
ignorant, groundless title for a common 
plant (as asserted by Canis Familiaris, and 
many others), but that it is the most nau- 
seous and effective poison that can be ad- 
ministered to the whole canine-race.” 
Another murmur of approval followed this 
speech, still joined by the clatter of wine- 
lasses, 
“Let us understand you, distinctly, doctor,” 
said a very mild gentleman in the room, 
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in my own room in the country, attended by 
| my doctor and my old housekeeper. The cold 
| I had caught in the duck-pond had turned 
|to brain-fever, and I had been long delirious, 


| The first use I made of my slowly returning 


strength, was to put a little more humanity 
into my field-sports; to change my rod and 
gun for a ball and a bat, and to make 4 
bowling-green and a cricket-ground of un- 
rivalled excellence upon my estate ; to which 
all the lads of the country are always wel- 
come. 


MY MODEL THEATRE. 


Everytuinae depends upon management, 
Put talent by itself, and what is it? Put 
| capital by itself, and what is that? Put 
| talent and capital together, and what can they 
do without management ? 
Iam the manager of the Gloriosa Theatre, 
|I have no unrivalled stars, no tremendous 


who appeared to be taking notes; “you say | successes, no last appearances, no perform 
a large dog will expire under an equal ances by particular desire displayed upon the 
dose of dog’s-bane, earlier than a smailer| bills; my arrangements are securely made in 
dog ?” another, and a more substantial, direction, 
“I do,” returned the doctor, proudly ;| Next to a theatre given up, in Passion 
“and to carry out my invariable plan of| Week, to an orrery and an astronomical lee 
experiment, I have provided a small black-| turer, the most melancholy picture in the 
and-tan terrier, and a large specimen of the} world is a house with empty boxes, anda 
mixed Newfoundland and shepherd breed, |few people huddled together for warmth in 
upon both of which it is my intention to| the exact centre of the pit. There is one 
operate, before your eyes.” obvious remedy for this which will at once 
Alarmed as I was at the danger of my|strike the most uninventive mind with the 
position, I could not help indulging in| force of an inspiration. Paper—orders—free 
reflections upon nice distinctions; and as I| admissions? No. Paper audiences are cold, 
had learned how fine was the line which unimpassioned, fretful, patronising : nothing, 
divided suicide from an obstinate running in fact, if not critical. Their latent power of 
into fatal danger, I was now anxious to) quiet stage damnation is something awful. 
know why my two former tormentors were Not only do they look what they are, but three 
unished by an offended law, while this little | or four free admissions will spoil them for life. 
not of half-employed doctors, without any | They will come to consider the inside of a 
secrecy, could destroy a hundred animal lives | theatre, like a situation in Her Majesty's 
for the sake of a crotchety theory, and be | Treasury ;—a place that any persons can get | 
protected by the broad shield of cold-blooded | for nothing, if they only know how, when, | 
and pretended science, and where to apply for it. They will never 
While I was occupied with these thoughts,| pay at the doors again as long as they | 
I heard a faint gurgling sound, which I pre-| live. These hastily-collected, sour-vi 
sumed came from my small companion, the | fastidious, ill-dressed people are never seen | 
black-and-tan terrier, as he swallowed the|in the Gloriosa Theatre, their places being | 
fatal dose. My master then came towards | occupied bya hundred or more of the regular | 
me with a funnel and a goblet containing aj stage supernumeraries, engaged at any cost, 
dark liquid; and I endeavoured to soften! who are carefully dressed in the theatrical 
his heart by a piteous, appealing look. My) wardrobe of private dresses, and then judi- | 
effort was thrown away upon a pompous, |ciously spread through the half-empty house. | 


self-sufficient, shirt-frilled,attitudinising smat- 
terer of science: the funnel was inserted 


There, they act in divisions, under the eye | 
and orders of their leaders, in exactly 


in my half-opened mouth, by the side of|same way as they are regulated behind the | 


the gagging-block ; the horrid draught was 
poured down my parched throat ; my heart 
sickened, as the fumes of a hundred drug- 
gists’-shops arose to my brain; my eyes 
closed, and I seemed to fall headlong through 
the earth, 


Til, I had been—very ill—and weak, I re- 
mained, without a doubt, lying upon my bed 


curtain; and one of them is, at all tim 
found equal to any half-dozen of the genera j 
|public promoted from the pit to a private 
box by a suddenly received pass-ticket from 
a bewildered manager. Y 

In the company of the Gloriosa Theatre, | 
as in every other company, there are many | 
|minor performers who cannot be employ 
| upon the stage every night in the week, oF 
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in every piece performed in the course of the countryman in the centre of the pit, who 
evening, Rather than let them stand idly | swears he will send up the whole of Stoker- 
at the wings, obstructing the business of the in-the-Marsh by excursion train to see the 
stage, and forming an annoying lateral| comedy; and those half-dozen rough, red- 
audience to their acting companions, I) faced sons of toil in the gallery, who carry an 
always make them useful in the front of encore, or initiate a call, are all familiar 
the curtain. How damaging it is to the faces at the treasury of the Gloriosa Theatre, 
character of a theatre, when a gentleman|every Saturday afternoon from one to two 
in one private box raises his eyes and sees | o'clock. 
his box-keeper—the man to whom he has) Perfect as all this organisation seems, it is 
just given a shilling for a place and a bill not sufficient for me without the aid of ma- 
—standing or sitting in the box immedi-|chinery. To rest entirely for support wpon 
ately opposite, peeping at the front of the human agencies, would be to go back a hun- 
house round the box curtains, like a burglar dred years in the progress of improvement ; 
in ambush, and holding a bouquet in his and 1 have an ambition to be rather before 
inexperienced hands, which, ina few moments, | than behind my time, For this reason I have 
he will level, with unsteady aim, at the prin-| invented a clapping machine, worked by an 
cipal erformer? Such rude preparations in' engine of one-horse power, which stands 
aid of the usual outburst of delight at the | under the stage near the orchestra, and is 
close of a performance are unworthy of equal in its action to a thousand pairs of 
theatrical management ; unworthy of a com-| human hands, It can be worked by a child 
mon barn. They have no place in the beauti- or a call-boy, with a delightfully-regulated 
fully regulated Gloriosa Theatre, | crescendo and diminuendo movement ; and it 
That remarkably fine man, as the ladies never fails to carry a flagging audience after 
call him, in the big private box, whose blue it, like a flock of sheep following a sheep-bell. 


dress-coat with velvet collar, white waist-| 
coat, whiter necktie, and fine curly flaxen’ 
wig, remind the audience of the once finest 
entleman in Europe, is not his Imperial 
Richness the Grand Duke of Meddling- 
beggar Seidlitz, as the profusion of bril- 
liaut. orders upon his slightly-exposed left 
breast would seem to imply; but poor old| 
Hobbler, my third old man comedian, who 
is past the regular business of the stage, 
and earns his salary by sitting for amnneree 
in one or other of the empty boxes. Put 
him in the hands of the best dresser in the| 
theatre (who alters his appearance every | 
night), let him be conducted, when ready, to 
his allotted seat, and he does more good to 
the treasury in this quiet way than he ever 
would by gasping through a part upon the} 
stage. That tall thin man, in the small pri- 
vate box, with the lofty brow, severe expres- | 
sion of face, and a plain blue ribbon across his | 
breast, is a gentleman who has mistaken his| 
Vocation as a light comedian, and, having 
sense enough to see this, he is prevailed upon 
to personate the form and aspect of over- 
wrought ministers of state, who are reposing 
from the cares of government by witnossing 
my excellent contin and farces. To-night 


It is not only before the curtain of the 
Gloriosa Theatre that the influence of good 
management is felt; but it extends behind it, 
Half the troubles of managers arise in the 
heart-burnings, the jealousies, the ill-regu- 
lated ambition of actors, Every man wants 
to play Hamlet; every woman Constance. I 
take little heed of talent in my green-room— 
I assume that to be equally divided—and in 
the troublesome allotment of parts I am 
governed almost entirely by weight. At one 
end of the room, by the side of the pier glass, 
is an unerring weighing machine, in which 
every performer of my company is placed 
every Saturday night, the individual results 
being conspicuously registered in the apart- 
ment for the ensuing week, A list of parts, 
with their proper weights, is hung up by the 
side of this document, so that any one may 
compare them, I give an extract: 


Romgo . 
Hamer 
JuLmer . 
Jura 


Nine stone. 
Ten stone, 
Seven stone. 
Eight stone. 


(Hunchback) 
Constance (Love Chase) Eight stone, 


Hrcten (Hunchback) Seven stone and a half, 


By this it is easily seen that if Mr. Firkin, 


he issitting for the Right Honourable the Earl my aspiring tragedian, weighs thirteen stone, 
of Beerhousie ; to-morrow he will, perhaps, he is completely shut out of the second of 
change his character for the Marquis of these parts; and with regard to the first, no 

eedham ; and the next night he will appear! sensible manager could rest quietly in a 
with a lady, whom I have engaged for the| theatre while young Alderman Romeo was 


purpose, as Lord and Lady Longwyndham, 
That respectable middle-class looking gen- 
tleman with his two sons, sitting in the front 
of the dress-circle, and conversing loudly be- | 
tween the acts upon the distinguished merits 
of the pieces and the performers: that stout 
lady in the upper boxes, who is obliged to be 
held down in violent fits of laughter, several 
in the course of a farce: that genial 


wadiling about the stage. 

If I had done nothing else with the Glo- 
riosa Theatre, I should still have obtained a 
favourable notoriety by the philanthropic and 

atriotic tone which I have imparted to the 
eter I have permanently set aside two 
large boxes; one for the sole gratuitous use 
of any Greenwich-pensioners with one leg or 
one arm ; and the other for any Chelsea-pen- 
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sioners who may have been similarly maimed 
in the service of their country. Not stopping 
here, I have placed every man upon my free- 
list, who was in the gallant company of the 
four hundred and twentieth African brigade, 
who fought so nobly in the last, but three, of 
our glorious Kaflir wars. Nor do I stop, 
even here ; but once a year I have a grand 
lottery ; when every member of the audience 
is presented with tickets in proportion to the 
parts of the house they occupy; the holder 
of the lucky number being entitled to a mag- 
nificent prize. What is this prize? Nota 
vulgar, common-place distribution of sweet- 
meats, or copies of a new song, which has 
been sung by a young lady (her first appear- 
ance upon any stage) ; nor the gift of several 
free passages to Australia, reducing the great 
life-long undertaking of emigration to a game 
of pitch and toss ; not the prize of a tea-ser- 
vice, or a silver punch-bowl, these things 
being reserved in the property-room for tes- 
timonials which are periodically presented to 
me in public by my grateful and delighted 
actors ; not the prize of a leh hound and 
illustrated volume of Shakespeare, which 
everybody would affect to admire, but which 
no one would come to receive; not any of 
these very usual and very obvious prizes do 
I provide for my annual lottery audience, 
but the git of one presentation for a boy to 
that public institution which is vulgarly 
known as the blue-coat school. I find no 
more difficulty in purchasing this privilege in 
the open market, than in buying a share 
in a railway ; and although the price is 
something considerable (about two hundred 
pounds) it would be cheap to me at double 
the money for the excitement it causes in 
the public mind, and the highly respect- 
able character which it gives to the Gloriosa 
Theatre. 

If the day should ever come (which I never 
expect) when my popularity will begin to 
wane ; when my judicious management will 
fail in its usual beneficial effect ; when my 
treasury will be insolvent, and my benches 
as empty as a nature-abhorred vacuum, I 
have still one great card left to play, which I 
doubt not will raise the fallen fortunes of my 
house. I would become a martyr, a victim, 
an opponent, from conscientious scruples, of 
the detestable licenser of plays. Three pieces 
should be performed in a single night, not 
one of which had paid the regulation fee— 
not one of which had received the regulation 
sanction of the regulation official ; I would be 
unmoved in my determination ; I would not 
pay, apologise, or allow any inspection of the 
manuscripts ; | would stalk into a law court ; 
I would rot in a loathsume dungeon, taking 
my stand upon the great free principles of 
unlicensed speaking and printing. The coun- 
try would be aroused, the whole press would 


be in my favour, the whole rotten govern- 
mental supervisional system would fall to the 
ground ; 1 should be elevated into the proud 
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(Conducted by 


position of a theatrical Wilkes, and the great 
Gloriosa Theatre from that day would become 
both profitable and historical. 


SEVILLE. 


Ir from the neck of the long, transparent 
green bottle of Manzanilla I was this da 
week drinking, a golden-haired fairy had sud- 
denly emerged, and offered to convert me 
into one large eye, so that I might take in 
all that-is beautiful and strange in the Cit 
of Oranges, I should at once have waived 
right to the use of every other organ, have 
felt grateful, and gone out to look about, 

Thad nearly been put to an ignominious 
Juggernaut death by stopping to stare at 
the meek brown-eyed oxen, with long red- 
tasselled taras jutting up for the sake of 
ornament between their horns: I had sat 
down entranced under orange-trees, and 
gazed myself stupid looking up at the great 
Moorish tower of prayer: I had thrown my- 
self into appropriate attitudes of meditation 
over Columbus's grave, afterwards finding that 
it was his son’s: I had "oated on the mudd 
Guadalquivir, and had visited the Mooris 
Palace : Charles the Fifth in moonlit armour 
had chaperoned me by night up the Serf’s 
Street, and round the site of the old Mosque: 


Pedro the Cruel, arm-in-arm with a sultan | 


who carried his green turban under his arm, 
because he had had the misfortune to lose 
his head, chatted with me in the old Alameda, 
as we passed the shop of Figaro, or looked in 
at the door of Don Juan’s old house: the 
coloured darkness of the cathedral, the sunny 
twilight of the veiled streets, shaded by 
striped tent-like awnings: the sombre, mo- 
nastic streets, hot at noon as the desert 
sand: the dusty, scorched suburbs, brown 
and barren, were all known to me. I had 
sucked the city. of Seville like one of its own 
oranges, and only the peel was left. A lon 
hot day remained, and how was I to spend it 

I look round my room at the Fonda de 
Madrid, Plaza Magdalena. It wants ten 
minutes to the table-d’hdte dinner, What 
do I see? A bare white-washed room, the 
floor paved with large, red, glazed tiles ; the 
walls hung with theatrical prints of Ma- 
zeppa, with a good deal of white horse, 
and a good deal more gymnastic strug- 
gling. The broad, tall glass windows are 
wide open: for it is burning fiery-fur- 
nace hot, though it is now half-past four 
o'clock, and the tumbling, tippling fountain, 
that is always trying to empty its Danaé 
bottle, splashes and trickles in the great hot 
square, coolly and pleasantly enough. Not 
that I see the said frolic-silver fountain; 
because, to keep out the heat, there is a tent 
like awning twisted over my iron square 
window-frame, and tied down all round to 
the railing of the balcony. I am just up, 
hot and steaming, from a short but plea 
santly sottish siesta, after a tiring walk ™ 
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garch of the house where Murillo, the last 
t religious painter of Europe, was born. 

y bed, in that corner, is a dry, bouncing 
sort of bed, built on a frugal and ascetic 
inciple suited for hot climates, where a 
ther-bed would be a mild term for asphyxia, 
and is stuffed, I suspect, by the mouldy 
| gmell, with maize straw. The green mos- 
| quito-curtains I have rolled up round the 
i iron frame of the top of the bed, because I 
usually get helplessly entangled in them, and 
resemble a mariner in a mermaid’s tangle of 
| sea-weed. I lift my red, damp cheek from 
| the pillow, which bounces up after me in an 
| obdurate and unfeeling way, being by nature 
singularly unreceptive and incapable of soft 
| impressions. I look round at the wall, for 
| fear of scorpions, and with a dreamy sense of 


that pleasant serenade from a distant guitar | 
tat I 


ulled me to sleep last night. 


Abellrings. It isthe dinner-tocsin, “ La) 


comida e parada; dinner is ready, gentle- 
mens,” says Rose, the waiter and guide, ina 


double- barrelled proclamation, he being one of | 
those split-tongued sons of Gibraltar who act | 


as guides and waiters all over Spain. 
shuffle off my yellow mee that I 
ht of Yoosoof Yacoob, the Moorish Jew, 


| in the Street of Oranges, hurry on my boots, | 


brush my beard, twiddle my moustachios 
into dagger-points, and hurry down. 

Always the same company : the Gibraltar 
Colonel Martinet, and his pretty, satirical- 
looking wife. They are too proud to speak, 
though they are dying to know how to get 
on to-night to Cordova; so he chews his 
moustachio, and tries to joke at the Spaniards 
with his wife, in a slaotul and superior 
way. Then there is a priestly-looking man, 
ofa rich Murillo red brown, with shaved 
blue head, who is soaking golden slices of 
apricot in his wine ; a far-German baron, all 
spectacles and beard, who wears an immense 
gold ring on his dirty thumb ; a young olive- 
coloured Don Juan, who I suspect is a 
billiard-marker ; several Englishmen, who 
are cursing the mosquitoes and the heat ; 
and a fat Canon, who has just tucked up his 
—_ ready for action, and has hung his 
lack shovel-hat, which is at least a yard 
long, on the wall behind him. Rosy apples 

ded in orange-flowers are on the table, 
and half the company are soaking their 
Muscatel grapes in water, ready for dessert. 
The dishes come in in that peculiar succession 
common to Spain. Soup, all alive with 
twining threads of white vermicelli; then 
some mysterious little sweetbreads, fried, the 
exact colour of a new-laid gravel walk ; then 


delicate red mullet ; then slices of savoury veal, | 


smothered in orange-coloured tomato-sauce ; 
then a small repast of endive-salad alone, 
much to the insolent amusement of the Eng- 
lish bagmen, who laugh till their great teeth 
show like so many sharks’ mouths rising at 
a bait ; then quails and partridges, carefully 

embered ; and, lastly, giant slices of a 
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a Valencia melon, that melts to nectar 
and sugar in the mouth, green figs, citronised 
by the sun, musk-grapes, ratafias, more wine, 
and a tight sifting in of sweetmeats to fill up 
the chinks. 

No wonder the Canon crosses his hands 
on his butt or stomach, and turns his eyes 
heavenward, I trust in thankfulness, No 
wonder Don Juan leans forward to the 
central stand and selects the longest tooth- 
pick, that he may display a glittering paste 
ring on his lean, sinful little finger. No 
wonder the conversation so lulls that the 
chatter of the white-jacketed waiters in 
the hall, where the fountain dribbled and 


| trickled, grows more and more audible. 


There is a dreadful noise of nothing, as 
Horace said of the country. I bow to the 
company, thrust back my chair, and stroll 
into the hall, where the landlord, cigar in 
mouth, is entering the visitors’ names in 


| the police inspection-book. The doors of the 


bath-rooms are open, gaping for air ; the great 
apocryphal maps of London and Paris, on the 
walls, have no air to fan them up and down ; 


|the huge banana-tree, with the broad, split 


lined leaves, here and there spotted with 
whitewash, is silent, and shakes not with an 
fear. Drip, drip, drip, goes the fountain. I loo. 
at the notices on the walls. Great bull-fight 
at Cordova; a chocolate bull, leaping at a 
man mounted on a black Leviathan. 

That won't do. Steamer to Cadiz, Mier- 
coles-Domingo ? That won’t do. Ball to be 
given to-night by the celebrated dancing 
master, Pepe Blanco, Street of the Mulattos, 
near the house of Pilate. Opens at nine 
o’clock, That will do. Rose (my guide), we 
will go, 

“Very well, gentlemens,” 

“Will there be any gipsy dancers at 
Pepe’s ?” 

“ Yes, my gentlemens,” 

“ Fandango 7” 

“Yes.” 

“ Bolero 7” 

“Yes. Yeas, Signor, Cachuca ; everytings, 
my gentlemens. Pepe is first dancing-master 
in Seville. Perea Nina came through his 
school ; he prepared the muchachas for the 
opera; he is good dancing-mans, my gen- 
tlemens.” 

It is nine, and we are on our way, by 
starlight, to the Street of the Mulattos and 
the dancing school of the filles d’opéra. As 
we go along the narrow, paved street, we 
are delighted with the beautiful interiors 
that we see through the cere iron-work 
of the hall-gates. The dark, unglazed grated 
windows, with the rolls of red matting hung 
over them; the flat roofs and watch-towers 
are strange and Moorish enough; but they 
have no charm, in comparison, with these 
family pictures,—so beautifully framed, and 
so caretully guarded within their chapel-like 
screens of iron (like so many twining flower- 


stalks turned to metal) that seem sometimes | 
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to be the geometric eobwebs. of spiders of the 
Tubal Cain period,—so lace-like and sharp, 
and tender are the knots, the twistings, and 
the intersections. Here is a house-door in| 
the Street of Jesus, number seventy-nine, We | 
disregard the great blind, yet jealous-looking | 
outer street wall, which might be a prison—_| 
may be a convent—and we look through the | 
one passage or marble-paved porch, which 
opens to the street ; at the end, some ten feet | 
up, is the gate of cobweb iron, wreathed and | 
scrolled as if the design had been flourished in 
on paper by some Arabian master of complete 
penmanship. The curves are as of the waves 
and the clouds, or are stolen from the flowing 
roll of flower-cups or ot vine-tendrils, They 
present noim Salemen tothe eye,and—though 
safe and strong, to keep out thieves and 
lovers—are only seen when looked for. In- 
side, is the hall, the Patio or small quadrangle, 
which is the lungs of the Souths lioven The | 
bed-room windows and the balcony leading to | 
the upper rooms look down upon it. There, 
may be a central Arabian fountain of melt- 
ing silver, of flowing music, of singing water ; | 
where marble basons seem scooped out of 
melting ice, and brimmed with fluent} 
pearl. There may be a little pensive marble | 
statue like a Roman Penates, guarding the 
lavish, generous water which gushes as freely 
as good actions do from a goad man’s heart. 
It has been the honest mirrors where dear, 
dead Dolores has seen her fairy eyes glistening | 
a thousand times, It is the refreshing bath | 
where the bouquets warm from her bosom 
were laid to lap and drink. It may now be 
a little green and mildewed, and oozing about 
the joints ; it may have been a proconsul’s 
bath, or a sultan’s palace of ablution. 
There is a small grove of glossy-leaved 
orange-trees, at the corners on one side, or 
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there may be a huge banana-tree, like a thing 
of Paradise, flinging abroad the genero.s 
arched leaves over the family circle below. 
And the happy circle consists of an old 
Don, with head yellow and shiny, who 
broods over a cigarette; a comely mother 
with black face, languidly busy, and perhaps 
one or two black-eyed daughters, Immaculata, 
and Rufina, with lace manutillas trailing from 
their hair-knots over their shoulders, who 
are listening with meaning smiles to a 
mellow, merry voice and guitar in the next 
arden, that are calling upon all the saints 
in heaven to bear witness that he, Juan 
(chwang) loves Inez (chwang, twang) and 
Inez.alone (chwang) ; or perhaps there is only | 
asingle yellow light near a window on a back- 
table, and an old Duenna nurse is playing 
with some children, and laughing at Pedro, the 
waiter at the Café of Julius Caesar, next door, 
who is smoking his cigarette outside the gate. 
Once we look through the enchanted gates 
of gold wire, and see a dark court-yard filled 
with a thick odour of orange-blossom, and 
see a small forest of slender marble pillars, 
each no bigger than a palm-tree, and marvel | 
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at the white glimmer of their reflections 
Another time, an empty courtyard with op} 
a glimpse, through the dark, of a windj 


marble staircase, up which Don Quixote or hig | 


duchess may have just passed. Passed or 


I don’t see even Sancho Panza—not even, | 
grinning Maritornes—sweeping up the place, | 

I pass the Street of the Sacrament, and | 
reach the festive house of the dancing-master, | 


I go up with a small crowd, what the Scotch 
call “a common stair.” The next door ig 
lottery shop, and the door-way is covered 


with printed sheets of numbers. I pay atthe | 


door and enter. There is confusion in the 


passage—a spirt and crack of matches—whigh | 
A Spaniard, when he is | 
The men | 


is unremitting. 
silent or looking on, must smoke. 
are evidently shopmen and clerks, a few 


decent mechanics ; but there is no vulgar im |} 
pudence or noisy bashfulness about them; | 
no strut or stare,—they are unpretend- | 
ing and self-possessed, grave and almost | 
Are these the men who cap you ia | 
proverbs, who knife you in quarrel, who are the | 


dull. 


dandies and bullies of Spain? Are these the 
far-famed Andalucians, who are half 
and are the dread of the more stolid north? 


They are dressed in short jean and gam | 


broon jackets, brown or grey. A few wear 
buff or white linen. 


shapely limbs, They all carry sticks, and 
wear the Andalucian cap,—a stiff black cai 
with a low conical centre, and a high, roun 


stiff brim, which curves up round it like the | 


walls of a burut pie. Every one has a thin 
paper cigarette between his scorched thumb 
and forefinger. 


jacket-pocket, 
along the wooden forms, which are p 
round the room, at the end of which the 
royal arms of Castille and Leon are rudely 
painted, underneath a tawdry canopy. There 
are few women, and they are plainly dressed 
in black, with mantilla, and the inevitable 
fan, The cigar-smoke is as the smoke of s 
great battle, and the red sparks shine through 
the blue vapour like frosty stars, on a foggy 
autumn night. 

The gipsies—the chosen dancers of the 
Macarena, the ragged quarter, whence 
Murillo dcew his dusty-footed, melon-eating 
beggar-boys,— are there all by themselves, 
away from the Busné in a corner near the 
two guitars, who are burning to get at ib; 
and near the half-dozen red-tasselled cat 
tanets who presently will go off together like 
so many hundred dice-boxes, shaken by 
gamblers in a drunken tavern, 

There are six of them. First, their great 
singer, a half-idiotic paralytic boy, wh 
writhing in a big brother’s lap (big brothers 
a kind fellow, but a horse-stealer and farriet) 
he sings Las Casas, which he drawls out in 
melancholy low passionate voice ; so that it 
seems part a love song, part a dirge for a0 
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They are all grave and | 
brown, and have neat feet, and thin but | 


Every one has the end of | 
his handkerchief sticking from ‘his outside | 
They seat themselves gravely | 
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exiled Indian race ; partly an eastern incanta- | 


tion for some Cybele or Isic ceremony. He 
yeminds me, with his staring eyes and out- 
stretched neck, of the demoniac boy in 
Rapbael’s Transfiguration. He sits on the 
farrier’s lap, a sorry sight for cheerful 
people’s eyes. He helps in the low mono- 
tonous burden of hand-clapping (palmeado), 
the beating: of feet and the palmeado, or 
final chorus. On the whole, it is awful to 
see him, for he writhes like a person pos- 
sessed. 

His big brother keeps looking on with a sort 
of knavish pleasure, while some Leporello in 
the corner sweeps the tinkling and wedded 
strings with his hand, and beats the guitar- 
board with his thumb. Another brother 
who, though of royal Romany blood, looks 
distressingly like a sweep—having a grimy, 
mean, sordid face—stares dully at the opposite 
wall, for he is blind. As for the sullen big 
brother, his little, weazel, black bead eyes, 


are always smiling out with hard suspicious | 
cunning from underneath his depressed and 


bumpy brows. ‘There they go, the whole 
happy and ancient family, shuffling their feet 
in time, beating with monotonous and un- 
ceasing regularity their horny hands, sweep- 


ing the guitar in rapid rasqueandos, flourishes, | 


or floreandos, and drum-like golpeandos. Ten 
to one it is the barber of the street, Figaro 
himself, who now sings. There is an intense 
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satin slippers, and her leg is a miracle of 
robust shapeliness, Her poses are mascu- 
line and abrupt, her recoil has the flexibilit 

of steel, Her younger sister is a muc 

prettier daughter of Eve. She is charming 
in pink silk and black lace, a piquant mix- 
ture of colours, and her complexion, though 
of the unhealthy-looking pale olive, is 
crystal clear, though no flash of rosy red 
glance across her cheek, be she pleased, 
surprised, or angry. She waves a glittering 
sceptre of a fan, and looks on everythin 

with that jaded, lifeless, mechanical loo 

peculiar to public performers. Her fat 


| father’s jokes she takes as mere professional 


matters of course: she knows the peculiar 
| joke for each peculiar hour. Sometimes she 
| gives a rueful smile at her sister, or oftener 
still, a sickly ogle, which is the mere result 
of theatrical habit. This is a sorry life, 
Dolores. This is poor work compared with 
Perea Nina, in her gilded rooms; or that 
favourite of Seville, La Campanila,—the 
daughter of the keeper of the Giralda bell- 
tower. It puts one out of patience, Dolores, 
does it not, to think of dancing before a set 
|of clerks and tourists, What does Lady 
Macbeth think. Saint Apollonia, how like a 
Jezebel she looks, as she stretches her feet 
or crosses them softly as if they had on 
Cinderella’s glass slippers, one over the other. 
The guitar gets more like a tin-kettle than 





air of conviction about the whole group that ever. More running up and down the buzz- 
they are essential to the night’s amusement ;' ing rigging of the strings, more rat-tat of 
and there is a twinkle of the eyes that the castanets, as if the room were full of 


seems to say, “O ye Busné, how soon, if we 
chose, could we clear every pocket, and slip 
off to dear Macarena,” the snug beggar’s 
quarter, 

As for Pepe Blanco, he, in his loose, un- 
buttoned jacket and staff of office, is preter- 


cats, with walnut-shells tied to their feet. 
I fell into a musing eulogy of the dance, 
I thought with gratitude of how it brin 


| lovers together, and welds firmer love’s half- 


forged chains: how it quickens the blood of 
society ; how it makes the poor for a time 








naturally busy. He bows to me, he jokes 
with the gipsies, he condescends to Rose and| rich natural for a time as the poor. 
the guitar ; he seems a shrewd, busy, rather) “You seem as if you was going to sleep, 
pompous man, who presumes on old salta-| gentleman,” says Rose. 
torial skill. “No, no, not at all,” says I, crying “ En- 
And where are the performers? O, here| core!” out of place, to show I was alert, 
they come. That black-browed, hard beauty, | and not to be caught. 
is Pepe Blanco’s eldest daughter (and| Then began the Bolero, the Jezebel and 
manager, too, I should think), Her short,| Pepe Blanco’s assistant joining: the painted 
boufféed balloon dress is striped horizontally, | Jezebel, stately in her parti-coloured dress, 
with red and blue ; she struts in it, with toes | her waist tight and buckramed with a breast- 
out like a reduced Lady Maebeth. She’ plate of bugles, her white satin slippers twink- 
shines with bugles and tinsel bobs. She is ling like flying ermines over a Siberian plain, 
all black bushy dots, as if she had adorned her strong blanched arms swaying round her 
herself with stubbly tufts, made of the beards head in perfect and harmonious balance. The 
of dead lovers. She is a little painted ; assistant is a leopard sort of Pierrot, who 
her blush would be natural were it not| wears a brown cloth jacket, a dark red sash, 
perpetual, and were there not an unfor-|and light canvas shoes, which, intended to 
tunate tell-tale spot of whitewash in the| checkmate the heat, look like slippers, and 
Midst of that hard red that ascends to her| give him an undress, reckless air. He is one 
lower eyelid. ‘I should not like to say her! of those thin oval-faced young old men one 
eyelids were not darkened, but certainly | sees in Spain, with dry brown hair,and no beard 
her black hair is wet with liquid grease.| or moustachios. He may be a barber, but at 
On her stiff white hands are several rings all events he has a serious air of intense de- 
set with sparkling rubies from the Philippine votion to his amusement, which savours of 
islands: her large feet twinkle in white| chivalry, and is amusing. I, who go every- 


happy as the rich, and how it makes the 
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where through Andalucia, looking for Don | 
Quixote, thought I had a descendant of him | 
here; but no, his name is José-Maria, and | 
he is waiter at the café next door, which 
bears the great name of Julius Cesar ;| 
though Julius Cesar certainly never took 
coffee next door. He is a small thin man, | 
with no great gift of muscle, is Jos6é-Maria, the , 
lithe eur; bat how he leaps and bounds | 
and comes down, as if through the ceiling, 
like mercury, on the top of his elastic toes! 
He is this moment seated next the guitar, 
discussing a dance tune. Now he springs | 
forward, meets the smiling Jezebel, and seems | 
determined to dance her down. Their hands | 
do not meet, but they turn and encircle, and | 
dos 4 dos, each with the clicking castanets, | 
which are answered by half a dozen other | 
pairs scattered through the room. Even 
phlegmatic Pepe Blanco rattles a pair, and 
so does a little muslined-out sister of Jezebel, | 
whose name is Lola. The gipsies work on 
with their droning chant and sleepy, un- 
ceasing hand-clapping, and the guitar tinkles 
and chimes, in threading the pattern of the 
dance. Now they end suddenly, with a clash 
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/old Zarabanda, that James the 


[Conduetea by 


gas eects ia 
girl laughs and shows her great white horse 
teeth! How the possessed boy screams! 
How the big brother works away at the 
suffering guitar, as Jezebel and José-Maria 
see-saw at the Cadiz Cachuca, with its merry 
grasshopper accompaniment. Is not this 
better to Englishmen than the dull rites 
of a quadrille, or the giddy, but unvary. 
ing waltz of Germany? What a pity the 
nd’s 
court indulged in, before the vulgar romp 
of the pillow dance set all in confusion, 
is now forgotten, except by retentive yel- 
low old music-books: but still we have 
the Bolero and the Fandango, with their 
staccato steps, and their abrupt, clashing 
pauses. As for the Bolero, it is a complete 
dancing-duel,—graceful and agile as the 
ambols of leopards. How beautifully the 
ands seem to sympathise and join in the 
dance, compared with our English per- 
formances, where hands seem mistakes and 
superfiuities intended to hamper and em- 
barrass shy people! How the feet run, 
and match, and pair, as if they had separate 
wills to the joined and bending bodies! 


of the castanets, which sounds like a smash- | Beautiful expressions of superabundant joy 
ing of targets, and everybody laughs at the|and youth, hope and fervour ; beautiful 
vivacious vigour and surprise of the ending,|similitude and pantomime of love ; free, 
which leaves the dancers standing, like healthy, agile exercise, which really is dancing, 
statues. and not walking to pattern. No wom 

Now they dash off again, as if disdaining der, then, that as the castanets cease to 
and ashamed of rest ; José performing mira-| shake, and the hard dry hands to beat, the 
culous feats of skill, turning as if his back| whole company of Pepe Blanco burst out 
was India rubber, and his feet spring-heeled.| with universal cries of “Orza! orzazas, 


Herodias-Jezebel is quite a match for him, 
and stands up to him manfully, her great 
coloured dress swaying and tossing like 
a dahlia in a high wind. The canvas- 
slippered men with the black turban caps, 
fan themselves, as if seeing other people red- 
hot made them red-hot, too, They shout 
some sort of Brava and Ancora and Bis, 
that sound like Se repeta. They hark on the 
tiring dancers with encouraging Jaleos, such 
as the contrabandistas use to their flagging 
horses. José flings about his legs as if he 
were a Fantoccini, ties himself in knots, 
springs up in the air, and comes down in 
a step that instantly wheels him on round 
Jezebel ; he pursues her, she flies, wounding 
him, Parthian like, with her great gig-lamps 
of eyes. She wheedles him with her wanton 
and swaying arms : now she follows him, he 
turns and bends to kiss her; now she again 
flies, and so winds the cat’s cradle of the 
dance, that the castanets emphasise and punc- 
tuate, like the rattle of so much summer hail. 
The horny, dry click-click goes on in a loud 
cricketing as of a woodpecker’s tapping, cheery, 
shrill, and loud. 
velvet embroidery about his jacket sleeves, 
and with brass tags down the front of it, can 
hardly keep his feet still, so suggestive and 
stimulating is the sound of castanets to the 
Spanish ear. It is as a trumpet to a soldier, 
or a gun-fire to a sailor. ow the gipsy 


A man next me, with black | 


” 


toes rigidly out, and Jos6-Maria sitting down, 


| punalada!” Jezebel strutting to her seat with 
| and lighting a cigarette, with not a hair turned, 


What wonder that since Martial’s time Spain 
| has supplied the world with dancers ? 

| Make way for the gipsy-girl, who is going to 
show us how the Egyptian ghawasses and 


‘the Hindoo nautch-girls dance, She will 
dance the Romalis, which is the dance which 
Tiberius may have seen, and which no one 
but a gipsy dances in Spain. She will 
dance it to the old oriental music of hand- 
‘clapping, and to an old religious eastern 
tune, low and melancholy,—diatonic, not 
| chromatic, and full of sudden pauses, which 
| are strange and startling. It will be sung m 
|unison, and will have a chorus, in whi 
every one will join. Ford, the great authority 
in Spain, says these tunes are relics of the old 
Greek and Phcenician music. Even their 
guitar, of that strange calabash shape, 16 
Moorish ; it is worn and played just as i 
was four thousand years ago, before King 
Wilkinson came to Egypt and unpotted the 
Pharaohs. 

The dancing-girl is, to tell the whole trath, 
‘not romantic; no antelope eyes; no black 
torrents of overflowing hair; no sweeping 
fringe of eyelash; no serpentine waist; n0 
fairy feet ; no moonlight voice. No. She is 
rather like a sailor’s wife at Wapping. She 
| has ropy black hair, drawn back behind her 
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ears, in which dangle heavy gold ear-rings. 
She wears a large red cauliflowered-pattern 

wn, and her small neat feet are protected 
y ae high-lows ; she is stout and thick- 
set, and by no means asylph. I don’t think 
the harebell would ever lift up his head 
again, if her strong foot had once come on it. 
She rises to the incitement of that quivering 
nasal wail that the wriggling cripple doles 
| out from his straining throat, and, amid cries 
| of Jaleo, and various exclamations of delight, 
sways herself slowly with balancing arms 
| and shuffling feet that hardly seem to move. 
| Gradually, as you get accustomed to the 
' dance, you learn to distinguish the dull 
| thump of the heel from the lively quick 
_ me-two tap of the toe of her shoes, as, like a 
young witch of Endor, she seems to swim 
| and float along the room, as if her arms, with 
their balancing—right now up and left down, 
| then left down slowly and right up—pro- 
_ pelled her through some invisible medium of 
_seaor cloud, She might be a sea spirit or a 
| daughter of Lucifer, who is prince of the 
powers of theair. On her face there is no 
appearance but a beaming glow of quiet 

ide and smouldering excitement. Every 
now and then the girl lowers her arms and 
| begins to beat the palms of her brown hands 
together to the same low incantation tune 
that stirs you strangely by its supernatural 
' and untiring ceaselessness. Her arms, when 
ot sway, move in curves of perfect harmony ; 
an 


wiison like a muffled drum. As for the 
recitative song, it is more fit for Irish wake- 
singers or Arab serpent-charmers than for 
festive dancers, who dance to the pulsation 
of their own heart-music, and what other 
| extraneous help Heaven may send them. 
The perpetual hand-clapping is exciting 
just as the perpetual low beat of the 
Sioux calabash-drum is exciting. It keeps 
the mind in a state of fevered tension 
; highly stimulating to the imagination—tap, 
lip, tip, tip, it goes, like the perpetual drip, 
drip, of a wet day. Now the witch-dance 
— fiercer and faster, now the lady of 

dor wriggles from side to side, backing 
and sidling like a shy horse, and the double- 
shuffle going on all the time in a way that 
no sailor could equal; and now, to our 
extreme horror, Endor suddenly twists 
up her pocket-handkerchief, and, as the 
solitary dancer sways nearer to me, flings it 
in my lap, and closes the dance, her eyes 
laughing, her ear-rings bobbing. She sits 

wn mid shouts of applause and cries of 
Jaleo! the paralytic boy wriggling like a 


her hands, when they beat, beat in low 
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and unsuccessful telegraphing. I get him to 
understand that I want to know what I am 
to do with the Witch of Endor’s handker- 
chief. Did not sultans sometimes fling ladies 
handkerchiefs for Mormon purposes? Could 
I have won the witch’s heart at a glance? I, 
who never won anybody but old Miss Truffles, 
who is always falling in love with quiet, un- 
resisting men? Rose answers me (in spite of 
all my signs that he should speak ve 
low) in a loud, unfeeling, vulgar voice, evi- 
dently despising Jezebel; who smiles stiffly 
through her paint, and fat old Pepe Blanco, 
who pretends he is not looking my way, 
engages in conversation with the guitar with 
unmeaning and spasmodic earnestness. Rose 
tells me in a blustering voice (to show every- 
body that he is my chief adviser, counsellor, 
and friend) that this throwing the handker- 
chief is a regular custom, and merely means 
that, as a stranger and foreigner, I am ex- 
pected to make her a present. I must roll 
up half a dollar in the handkerchief, and 
return it with a careless bow (as if she had 
shown me a favour) to the lady. I do not 
much like the ceremony—am afraid of giving 
too little, not too setebncenih grasubie like a 
true Englishman at paying twice over. I do 
it with a bow worthy of the roué youn 
Duke of Richelieu, and, defying Jezebel, 
return to my seat, falling over my own stick, 
and disregarding all stares and whispers. 

Then comes a Malaga dance and various 
Sequadillas, Boleros, Manchegas, Malagenas, 
and Rondenas. There are romances sung on 
the true Figaro principle, that “what they 
did not think worth saying they sang.” 

“Now then, gentlemens, they are going to 
do the Malaga dance, describing the bull- 
fight.” 

It is not Jezebel, nor the Witch of Endor, 
nor Herodias, who dances the Malagena, nor 
that little five year old puppet who, with 
side-curls, fan, and castanets, apes the 
woman with grave accuracy. No; it is 
Lola, a baker’s daughter, a neat little quiet 
girl in black, who laments her want of the 
short dancing dress of a real Maja. She 
misses the waves of rose-colour and silver 
from which a Maja floats in the dance, like 
Venus rising from a sunset sea; but still, 
with a smiling face and brave heart, being 
the only Malaga girl present, and not with- 
out views of the stage, Lola, nodded on by 
|an encouraging mother, passes from statel 
'walk into stately dancing positions and, 
|erescendoing by degrees, rises to the full 
| free dance, which is of a measured minuet 
character, and seems to need no partners. 





seotched snake to express his delight and/| It is a performance, in fact, of grave beauty, 


patronising approval. The big brother is also 
ultra-cunning and much satisfied. The guitar 


‘rising to swiftness like a fire that fans and 





waves itself into wider flame, and resembling 


nds forward and bows his personal thanks, | the court minuet that cost John the Baptist 


José-Maria looks not pleased. Jos6-Maria 
thinks the Romalis nothing to the Bolero, 
and is evidently jealous. 


comes to me, after much dumb-show | 


his head. Her arms are Diana-like in their 


' curving sway and balance. But now, passing 


a small scarlet flag over her, left arm, she 
waves it to and fro in time to the dance, 
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Then, putting ona black montero cap, she archly | 
cocks it, and trifles with it, and finally places it | 
in the bend of the arm on which the flag was, | 
and goes through allthe ceremonies of the bull- 


and she herself tossing and fretting with her 
head to imitate the action of the bull. Now 
she beats with her pretty feet or apes the) 
pawings of the king of the herds that chase 
each other through clouds of dust in the low 
earth-banks of the Guadalquivir. Then cap 
and flag pass away, aud she ends with the 
oriental beating of hands and the low, mono-| 
tonous chant which is rude and simple yet 
impressive, 

We tear ourselves from the perpetual} 
motion, and with bows to the company and 
Pepe Blanco, pass down the rude stairs out 
into the street. What a contrast from the 
hot glare and noise. How quiet! I can 
hear the crickets discussing the price of| 
flour down in the baker’s cellar on the other 
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side of the way. The image shop is shut ;| 
the slippers and plaids and scarfs are all put| 
by for the night. The pedlar is gone from) 
the blind church door, where he used to sell | 
all day, castanets, old bottles, books, small- 
tooth combs, knives, and worm-eaten flint} 
guns. ‘There are no porters or Doloreses | 
round the tumbling fountain. The church | 
doors are shut, and the paradise smell of 
incense, that puffs out all day far into the 
street and into the market-place, is gone up| 
to heaven like an exhaled prayer. ‘The| 
strings of mules no longer trip and clink and 
patter and stumble over the slippery trottoir. 


(Condueted by 


= — 


street is some securer lover, serenading, 
Why, if one choose to be fool enough to pia 
quarrels, one might soon be, as Don Quixote 


|promised Sancho, up to one’s elbows in ad. 
fight—the flag and hat passing for her lover, | 


ventures, A. finer city to get one’s head 
broken in, I never saw. 

I pass the Alcazar, with its horseshoe-gate 
tinge of Arab conquest and their conquering 
cavalry. I tread the broad steps and terrace 
round the cathedral where Shylocks and 
Antonios once used to meet as on ’change, 
cheered by whiffs of anthems and breaths of 
incense ; now, white and bleached in the 
moon, it is lined with shadows of the great 
chains and broken Roman _ temple-pillars 
that fence it in. I steal a look through the 
Moorish gateway—the old court of purifieas 
tion—where the orange-trees are all black 
and silver with the moonlight and the shadow, 


|I pass under the great Giralda Tower, the 


work of the pyramid-builders, its sharp 





brickwork, its faded frescoes, now all silvered | 


out by the moonlight, and I reach the Fonda. 


Madrid. A sleepy porter receives me witha | 


blessing, that sounds to me like an inverted 
curse, and I jolt up to bed, fastening my 
folding-doors with those long primitive bolts 
peculiar to Spain, Rose I hear under the 
balcony, expressing to the porter his doubts 
as to whether I shall eventually give him 
more than twice as much as his proper 
courier’s hire per day. 

I shuflle off my husk, my disguises, my 
properties, and cunningly slip under the 
green mosquito-curtains, leaving the little 
winged monsters thirsting for my blood out 


The band is hushed in the Square of the|side the thin fence, like devils outside the 
Constitution, and the fuego (match) boys are | walls of Paradise, 

gone to their straw. The fierce Pagan-| A great dark curtain of cloud lifts up, and 
looking herdsmen, with their long pike goads'I am in the fairy region of sleep. Hark! 
and their strange rough sheep-skin jackets here rises old Seville ; and from the gilded 
and leather gamashes are not yet coming minaret comes the cry of the followers of 
into early market. The great pyramids of Mohammed, “Come to prayer—come t 
pot-bellied and toad-speckled melons are prayer! Prayer is better than sleep— 
all eaten or rolled away. The great green prayer is better than sleep!” Floods of 
peppers and the terra-cotta-looking pome-| white turbans roll by, in the midst, Yoosoof, 
granates are hidden behind those gratings, | surrounded by his black eunuchs, with their 
and so are the chumtos and the prickly| golden breastplates, Suddenly, the train 
pear fruit. I see no one but a sturdy watch-| stops, and froma plumed litter a sultana, with 
man ; who, with a clear voice, calls out sereno | eyes of the gazelle, hails me. She says— 
(fine) as if it was a cathedral response, and| “Time to get up, my gentlemens !” 

I observe he wears a| It was Rose. Seven o'clock? Why I have 


he were minor canon. 
broad yellow leather baldrick, and has a' not been asleep five minutes ! 
sheath on the spear blade from which his 
lanthorn swings. 

Rose, addressing “my gentlemens,” bids 


BLACK, WHITE, AND WHITY- 


him look at a man eating iron. I ask him BROWN. 

what he meavs by such ostrich-diet, and he| For years have I sought him. From the 
tells me, pointing to a dark slim figure|days when I started in all the hope and 
clinging to the window-bars, that it is a/ freshness of youth, to the present hour, when 
lover having a secret night interview with! I am sick and feeble with age. I have cried 
his Juliet, his Lola, or his Katinka, He is| aloud for him until my voice is hoarse al 
clinging like an angry parrot to the tall) broken. I have looked for him until my 
window-irons, pouring his delicious tempo-| eyes are blind with eager watching. 1 have 
rary insanity through the bars into her ear. | listened for his footstep, to find but the echo 
That gleam of white is she, and that distant ot that which I instinctively avoid, I have 
guitar that sounds so pleasantly up the quiet! consulted those who should have been my 
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| guides, my philosophers, and my friends ; but 


their way of life had not led them across his 

; their learning and experience had not 
taught them where to seek him. Black men 
they had found in numbers countless as the 


} insects of the air: white men they had found 
| in masses like clouds of dust, men whose 


| whiteness was almost too dazzling for mere 
| earthly eyes; but the whity-brown man was 
more rare to them than the black swan, the 
ee stone, the elixir of life, the 
_ blue dablia, the lost books of Livy, or the site 
| ofthe Garden of Eden, 

| It is hard to be told, even by the oracular 
| wiee of recognised authority, that we live 


| ad white geniuses, of black demons and 
| white angels ; in which the moderate, me- 


totally uuknown. If we go into those 
numerous lesser worlds that exist within 
| the greater, there is still the same paro- 
| chial faculty for imitating the manners and 
| echoing the dogmas of the parent state. 
| There is the literary world or parish, care- 
| fully guarded by its appointed beadles, who 
have strict instructions not to admit any 
| stranger into the temple if he does not wear 

adress of unexceptionable whiteness, serape 
| hisfeet upon the critical scraper, and wipe 

them well upon the-critical mat, Can it be 
| that, during all these countless years and 














| @nturies, no whity-brown man ever knocked | 
ai the sacred gate, to be admitted with| 


s welcome, or sent away howling with a 
kick? The appointed beadles have never 
} wen a man of that peculiar tint; those 
who have been refused adinittance are all 
je-black idiots; those who are: assembled 
round the anointed altar, are pure snow-white 
| men of genius. 
| wif, Books, Iam tol 
know who reads them), are of two kinds, and 
| of two kinds only ; those that overflow with 
| Wit, imagination, humour, pathos, and con- 
| Mructive ability; those that have neither 
| constructive ability, pathos, humour, imagi- 
| bation nor wit, and are, moreover, indebted 
| oa printer's reader for what little gramma- 
| tical correctness they may fortunately possess, 
| The first are the sole, inspired productions of 
| Mow-white geniuses; the second, the feeble 
tavings of mistaken jet-black fools. The 
moderate, sensible, mediocre, whity-brown 
man, if he exists at all in the literary parish, 
must live in carefully preserved seclusion 
the public eye ; for he never comes for- 
Ward either to challenge opinion or to 
satisfy curiosity. 
ere is the great and equally well 
guarded parish of art, in which the whity- 
wn Man was never known to penetrate. 
The parish of art kuows of only two produc 
; the white mau’s delicious masterpiece, 
and the black mau’s wnwigitly daub. Every- 
lng is either pricelezs or worthioss. There 
ho happy medium, From a Rxiaele we 


————— 
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descend toa sign-board ; from a sign-board we 
ascend to a Michael Angelo, The oracles have 
spoken, and we are bound to believe, There 
is the pure white man artist, let him. be 
crowned with diamonds. There is the jet- 
black man painter, let him be broken upon 
the wheel, The whity-brown man has made 
no sign. 

Architecture has only two kinds of build- 
|ing, to show an eager and expectant public, 
The scaflolding is removed, and the great 
| work either stands as a noble palace or a 
mean county jail, The white man has 





| in a world composed entirely of black fools) 


had a limited fund to deal with, but has 
raised with it a structure which combines 
the practical solidity of the Grecian, with the 
spiral lightness of the Gothic. The black 
man has squandered unlimited funds upon a 





| docre, happy medium, whity-brown man is) 


Look, and judge for your- | 
d (as every man must) 


miserable abortion ; a patchwork nightmare 

| with towering steeples suggestive of a Chris- 

| tiantemple,and porticoes like a combinationof 

| gigantic four-post bedsteads; utterly heathen, 
| from the soles of their plinths to the crowns 
of their capitals, The whity-brown man has 
sent in neither design nor tender. 

Sculpture also knows nothing of the 
| existence of the whity-brown man; for he 
neither comes forward to adorn the me- 
| tropolis, nor to disgrace his country ;. to 
caricature our greatest heroes in stone, 
nor to hand them down to admiring 
posterity in graceful attitudes of marble, 
The black man and the white man are atill 
the only visible artists; the first to be 
execrated for his ignorance of the com- 
monest anatomy; the second to. be wor- 
shipped as a worthy wearer of the mantle 
of the great Praxiteles, 

If I go into the large and important parish 
of music, I meet with no better success, 
Black composers are reigning like false 
usurpers, without the power of putting to- 
gether two harmonious notes. Discordant 
roductions are being seraped upon discordant 
instruments by discordant black executants, 
listened to and applauded by undiseriminat- 
ing black audiences, while white composers 
are lying neglected in unmerited obscu- 
rity. Suddenly the picture is reversed; the 
white composer is raised on high ; ovations, 
money, testimonials, decorations, all are too 
small to reward his merits; all executants 
are too black to give adequate expression to 
his immaculate inspirations, But the whity- 
brown man, whether singer or composer, has 
never yet been beard of in this parish. 

The great parish of the drama is filled 
entirely by black and white. There are 
| obscure traditions existing that one or two 
| whity-brown men have appeared upon the 
stage in the course of a century; but the 
evidence is not to be relied upon. What- 





| 


ever may have been the original colour of . | 


| the leading artists, a used every means in 
their power to alter the shade; and, rather 
than not be considered white, they even con- 
i sented to be daubed black, 
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In the more important parishes of politics, 
war, and diplomacy, I entirely lose even 
the bare tradition of the whity-brown 
man. All politicians, warriors, and diplo- 
matists, I am told, are absolutely black, 


or absolutely white ; benefactors, or curses to | 
their country, patriots in exile, or dangerous | 
despots in power; bloated place-holders, or 


disinterested guardians of the public weal ; 
warriors who have neither courage, prudence, 
nor the faculty of combination ; warriors who 
have the faculty of combination in the highest 
degree, who overflow with courage, and 
whose prudence is unequalled ; diplomatists 
who are decorated moths who cut into 
the national finances, or subtle strategists 
who preserve the interests of their be- 
loved country from the insidious attacks 
of rivals and wily monarchs, Nothing be- 
tween these two extremes—nothing in the 
shape of a whity-brown man. 

I go into a law-court and look upon no- 
thing but black and white: the plaintiff pure 
and spotless; the defendant a villain of the 
deepest dye. 
and with their defective vision, fancy they 
see before them a whity-brown defendant, 
and a whity-brown plaintiff, I hear them 
reproved at once by the clear-sighted judge, 
who requests them to declare that they look 
upon nothing but perfect black and perfect 
white. 

Over the convivial dinner-table I hear that 
all men are of the purest white, and have 
been so from their cradles upwards, Here is 
the furnace which purifies the blackest man 
amongst us, at least as long as the bottle 
circulates and the chairman is proposing the 
regulation health, The whity-brown man 
is never seen at these gatherings of the good 
and pure ; the stewards have not invited him ; 
the oldest waiter does not know him, What 
am I to conclude, but that there is no such a 
moderate, mediocre, happy medium, rare, 

riceless creature as the whity-brown man 
in any parish ? 


A BACKWOODS-PREACHER. 


In the spring of eighteen hundred and 
one, John Page, one of the powerful orders 
of Backwoods-Preachers, held a camp-meet- 


ing in the Kentucky district. ‘To this 
meeting repaired a lad of sixteen, by name 
Peter Cartwright. He was breaking down 
under the weight of unpardoned sins; 
which sins were, that he went into young 
company, rode races, played at cards, and 
danced. He found his consolation in that 
excited Methodist meeting. Suddenly, after 
much vas and struggling with the 
Enemy of Souls, a divine light flashed all 
around him, unspeakable joy sprung up in his 
soul. The leaves on the trees, and the grass 
blades on the turf, and indeed everything 
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If the jury, in their ignorance | 
|from the Methodist Episcopal Church will | 


LCondueted by 


| 


for shouting is 


verted, and dedicated for ever to Episcopalian 
Methodism. 

Peter took to preaching immediately ; and 
in the following year, at the ripe age of seven. 
teen, received from the Methodist Church 
his formal appointment as exhorter of the 
people. There were only fifteen travelli 
preachers in the whole sect. The first two 


off to O’Kelly’s Republican Methodist Church, 


a certain camp-meeting presided over 


tion, and professed to be reclaimed; so was 
relicensed to preach, and went out as an itine- 
rant again, “saved by mercy, as all seceders 


be, if saved at all.” 





leagues, 


both went to Governor Tiffin’s house to 
sup and sleep. Sister Tiffin had a lap 
dog, and the ee 

the rest. Brother Axley was helped to the 
leg of a chicken. Disdaining knife and 


| fork, he took the leg in his fingers, gnawed it | 


quite clean, then whistled for the la 
dog, and flung the bone to him on # 
carpet. The Governor laughed ; so did Peter; 


but Sister Tiffin frowned and shook her | 


head; which helped Peter very much, 
Worse than this though, Brother Axle 
talked about his stomach; and then it too 
all Sister Tiffin’s forced frowns to keep 
governor and preacher in order. When they 
went to bed— 

“ Brother Axley,” said Peter, “ you surely 
are the most uncultivated creature I ever 
saw. Will you never learn manners ?” 

Said he: “ What have I done ?” 

“Done!” said Peter; “you gnawed the 
meat off of your chicken, holding it in your 
fingers ; then whistled up the dog, and threw 
your bone down on the carpet. More 
than this, you talked, right at the governor's 
table, and in the presence of Sister Ti 
about scalding your stomach with tea 
coffee.” 

Axley burst into tears, and said : ; 

“ Why did you not tell me better? I did 
not know any better.” 

Next morning when we awoke, continues 
Peter, he looked up and saw the plastering 


about him, seemed eloquent and vocal, as if| of the room all around. 


they were in very deed singing Hallelujahs 


“ Well,” said he, “when I go home I will 








}and heavenly choruses. His mother “raiged | 
the shout,” his friends shouted, he shouted: | 
a Backwoods Methodist | 
exercise and sign; and Peter Cartwright, 
aged sixteen, was pronounced soundly econ. | 


who had been appointed were James Hay | 
and Benjamin Ogden ; but Haw had gone | 


and “Ogden backslid, quitted preaching, | 
kept a groggery, and became wicked, and | 
raised his family to hate the Methodists.” | 
Yet, during a glorious revival of religion in } 


our Peter, Ogden got under strong convic- | 


They were an uncouth set these preachers; 
and even Cartwright, no exquisite himself, | 
was sometimes almost ashamed of his col- | 
One Brother Axley came over | 
to him, in Chillicothe, to preach, and they | 


-dog came in to sup with | 
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tell my people that I slept in the governor's 
house, and it was a stone house, too, and 
tered.” 
Brother Axley had been “ raised in a cane 
brake,” and had never slept in a stone or 
tered house before—in nothing but a 
beatin, 
hese itinerant preachers, ignorant enough 
themselves, unable to construe a verb or 
a sentence, “and murdering the king’s 
Baglish every lick,” had to deal with congre- 
gations even more ignorant than themselves, 
and oftentimes found themselves in uncom. 
fortable dilemmas thereby, A Mr, Lee 
preached to a large congregation on the 
necessity of each man’s taking up his cross— 
nomatter what it was, it aaiiee taken up and 
borne. Now, in that congregation were a miser- 
able little Dutchman and his brawn wife, a 
vixen and a notorious scold, who left poor 
Myoheer no peace in his life. The discourse 
touched them, the “ great deep of their hearts 
was broken up,” and they left the camp 
determined to bear their respective crosses 
as best they might. Mr. Lee, riding home- 
wards, overtook a small man staggerin 
under a huge, heavy woman, who sat parched 
upon his back, It was the Dutchman, carry- 
ing his wife ; and, on Mr. Lee asking if the 
woman were lame, and what was the matter, 
and why did he carry her, the little man 
groaned out: “Dish woman is de createst 
cross I have in de whole world, and I take 
her up and pare her, as you told us.” The 
story ends by the wife being cured of her 
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young ladies took the 
gentlemen swore they 
whom they had seen 
had some “truck” 


jerks, and the young 
would whip the boy, 
with a bottle which 
in it that gave their 
sisters the jerks, But Peter scared them b 

brandishing his peppermint bottle, whic 

held the jerks, and which he threatened to 
pour out upon them. The fashionable 
young men with loaded horsewhips ran 
away; the ladies continued jerkinz, and the 
boy-preacher laughed heartily at his ‘use. 
Before the year was out, all four were 
soundly converted, and received into the 
church, A very large drinkin man, in 
William Magee’s encampment, heading a 
party of rowdies, each with a bottle of 
whiskey in his pocket, took the jerks, and 
started to run, but could not—the jerks 
were too powerful; he then started to rink, 
but cou, not get the bottie to his mouth, 
though he tried very hard; at last, in 
one of his jerks, he broke his bottle against 
a tree, and then he fell to swearing awfully, 
In the midst of all this blasphemy, he fetched 
a very violent jerk, broke his neck, and 
died. 

Peter is famous for his spiritual excita- 
tions. Whenever he holds a camp-meeting, 
the mighty deeps of wicked hearts are 
| broken up. There is an awful shakin 
| among the dry bones: sinners fall right an 
‘left by hundreds, like men slain in mighty 
| battle. ‘here are shrieks and cries and 
| groans, and powerful struggles with the Evil 
/One; and then there are shouts and 


solding, and the Dutchman getting clear of| cries of victory, and converted sinners rush 


his cross, of his repeating his experience at 
every love-feast he attended, and of it being 
evident to the whole world, that “God could 
and did convert poor ignorant Dutch people,” 
which Peter seems to think a fact infinitely 
note-worthy, as demonstrating the exercise 
of a special act of mercy, and an unusual 
manifestation of divine condescension. 
t was in the revival which our boy- 
her was mainly instrumental in effect- 
ing, that the “jerks” broke out. He calls 
ita new exercise, overwhelming in its effects 
m the minds and bodies of the people. No 
matter whether they were saints or sinners, 
y would be taken under a warm _— or 
fermon, and seized with a convulsive jerking 
all over, which they could not resist ; for the 
more they resisted the more they jerked. 
More than five hundred people would be 
ing at once. Proud young ladies and 
gentlemen, dressed in silks, jewellery, and 
Prunella from top to toe, would take the 
jerks, At the first jerk you would see their 
bonnets, caps, and combs fly, while their 
& loose huir would crack like a wag- 
goner’s whip, Tw 
attended by thei 
whips, came to a camp-meeting to hear 
the Kentucky boy. The Kentucky boy, being 
Sut of sorts, had a phial of peppermint, 
e drank before the congregation. The 


r two brothers with loaded 


| clothes to 


o fine-dressed young ladies, | 


| preacher, 


leaping and skipping over the encampment, 
crying out they are saved! they are saved ! 
They are then held to be soundly converted : 
for Peter thinks that when once they are 
“happy, shouting Christians,” “ shining, 
shouting Christians,” they are all right : for, 
| no one with a devil can shout, unless, indeed, 
he be a Baptist or an Arian, or an thing 
but an Episcopalian Methodist: and then 
he shouts because the devil is in him. 
Peter’s theory is, that all men who have no 
| good religion are possessed—bodily or abso- 
'Iutely possessed ; and conversion, therefore, 
means exorcism. He has some wonderful 
| Stories of these exorcising conversions. One 
| was the conquering of a “devil as big as an 
alligator," in a woman, who was a violent 
| Opposer of religion; though the wife of a 
preacher. “She would not fix her husband’s 
go out to preach,” and would not 
allow grace or prayers to be said in the 
house, When he attempted to pray, she 
would tear about, upsetting chairs and 
tables: and if nothing else would stop him, 
she would fling a cat into his face, which one 
may suppose was not very conducive to 
spiritual concentration. Peter undertook 
her. He went to the house of the afflicted 





preacher one evening, intending to sleep 


After supper, said the afflicted 
very kindly: “Come, wife, stop 


there. 
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[Conducted by 
your little affairs, and let us have prayers.” | went to the tent of the roaring major ; whom 
She boiled over, saying, “I will have none of he found grovelling among the straw, “ pray- 
your praying about me.” Our Peter then ing away at a mighty rate.” Peter prayed 
began expostulating very mildly, and trying too, and called on others to pray, so at last 


to reason with her. But she answered him the major got relief, and professed comfort ip | 
only with bad language. He then put ona believing. At least a legion of very dirty | 


stern countenance, and said ; | little devils ere cast out of him. 


“Madam, if you were a wife of mine, I; Another gentleman was uneasy at the ex. 


would break you of your bad ways, or I | treme affection of his wife and daughters for | 
Cartwright, who had converted them, and to | 

This called forth another volley, “almost |} whom, by his own showing, they were pro. | 
beyond human endurance,” says Peter, whose foundly and dangerously attached. re | 
| wright at once says the man is possessed and | 


would break your neck.” 


patience was worn threadbare, 
“ Now,” said he, to her, “if you do not be must be converted. At a camp meeting 


still, and behave yourself, 1°ll put you out of where he went with his wife and daughter, | 
to watch them somewhat more narrowly than | 
At this she clenched her fist, and swore | usual, the programme of his conversion js / 
“You must pray hard,” sayy | 
Peter to the daughter, who had warned him | 
So Peter | of her father’s angry surveillance, “and the | 


doors.” 


she was one half alligator, and the other | arranged. 
snapping turtle, and it would take a better 
man than he to put her out. 
caught her by the arm, swung her round in| work will be done. It is not the old big 
a circle, brought her up to the door, and|devil that is in your father: it must bea 
shoved her out. 


uttered was seldom equalled, and never sur- | be a hard job to cast him out. Now if Gol 
passed, 
this attempt at exorcism, Peter began to sing | over hell a little while, and he smells brim- 


a spiritual song as loudly as he could, to| stone right strong, if there was a shipload of | 


drown her cries in the yard. The little these little sickly devils in him they would 


children, four or five in number, crawled be driven out of him just as easy as a tornado | 
under the bed, scared to death, poor little would drive the regiments of musquitos from | 
things : what the afflicted husband was about around and about those stagnant ponds in | 
we are not told. Still the tumult went on: the country.” Seeing him so confident, the | 
the half-alligator, half snapping turtle, raging, | daughter wept and raised the shout in anti | 
On Sunday | 


roaring, screaming, foaming, in the yard:|cipation, Peter succeeded, 


She jumped up, tore her | little weakly, sickly devil that has taken | 
hair, and foamed ; and such swearing as she | possession of him, and I do not think it will | 


Determined to conquer or die in takes hold of your father and shakes him | 


Peter, within, shouting out his hymn at the 
top of his thundering voice, In ashort time 
the woman, having foamed out all her fury, 
knocked at the door, saying, meekly, “ Mr. 
Cartwright, please let me in.” He opened 
the door, and she entered, bathed in perspira- 
tion, pale as death, and quiet as a lamb. 

“OQ!” she said, as she sat down by the 
fire, “what a fool Iam!” 

“Yes,” answers Peter, “about one of the 
biggest fools I ever saw in all my life. And 
now, you'll have to repent of all this, or you 
must go to the devil at last.” 

So they had prayers, and the cat was not 


‘special persecutor, the over anxious father 
|and suspicious husband, fell suddenly, as if 


| sunrise, when he began to come to. With 4 


and bounded all over the camp ground w 
swelling shouts of 
seemed to shake the encampment. 

daughter went skipping and leaping to Peter, 





erying out that those mean and sickly little | 
in request; and “in leas than six months devils were cast out of her father, and they 


after this frolic with the devil,” the woman | all went home, and for days did little but 
was soundly converted, and lived and died a/ sing, and shout, and pray. 


shouting vehement Christian. 

Another exorcism was wrought on the 
person of a certain Major, who was suddenly 
seized and grievously tormented, because he 
had resented an impertinence of Peter towards 
his son. He was seized on the camping 
ground, in the middle of the night. He was 
in an agony, and roared and prayed so as to 
be heard all overthe camp. His wife sent 
messages to Peter full of entreaty ; but Peter 
was inexorable, He sent back word only: 


| Ata camp meeting, where a large number | 


of Arians attended, there was wholesale ex 


orcism—quite after Peter’s own heart. Am | 


Arian must of necessity be possessed, accord- 
‘ing to our backwoods-preacher ; it is the 
| inevitable logic of the situation ; so that whea 
/many attending that camp meeting recant 
it was because the legions that had distra 
|them for years were cast out, and they came 
| to their right minds, 

In that meeting the crowd fell by hundreds; 


| night, when a tremendous power fell on the | 
| congregation, and the rowdies were strack | 
down by dozens on the right and left, that | 


| a rifle ball had been shot through lis heart; | 
| being powerless, and cramped al] over until | 








smile on his countenance he then sprang ? 
it 


lory and oratory that | 


“The Lord increase his pains! for he has| mourners were grovelling on the ground it 
legions of evil spirits in him, and it will be a| every direction ; the cries of the penitents 
long time before they are all cast out.” How-/| and the shouts of those who had got religion 
ever, when he thought the time was come, he | went up without intermission night and day; 
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and “it was remarked by many that it seemed | break William raised the shout of victory, 
the easiest thing for sinners to get religion| after struggling hard all night, and instead of 














y- here of any place or time they ever saw.’ | gaining a necklace of frogs Cartwright ex- 
ed 18) To which, Peter's answer was, that it was|pelled a demon. A lady, the mother of two 
ust 1) plain to him that the Lord had given march-| young daughters, who had been canght by 
in \8) ing orders to the legions of little Arian devils| these very questionable camp-excitements, 
ty |B) tothe lake, as He had done to the swine in| he takes by her feet, as she is sitting in the 

§ | the days of old, and when these were cast} preaching-tent, slily kicking her daughters 
sX- out it was quite easy to come to their right| shrieking and foaming at the altar. Catching 
for 1B) minds. But in one woman a sly little devil| the offending foot, in the very act of another 
to |B) still lingered among the folds and arteries of| gentle kick, Cartwright flings the mother 
fo (8) ber heart: and Peter and his prayermates| back among the benches, And “being a 
t (8) had much trouble to dislodge him. Indeed large, heavy woman, she had a considerable 
nd f) the fiend baffled the preacher, although he trouble to right herself again.” Another 
ing |B} struggled and wrestled so that the very mother he struggles with, and puts bodily out 
et, | heavens seemed to bend down. It was only of the tent, for the same reason, namely, her 
ian |B) after a fit of insanity, and a vision, that the interfering to prevent her daughters being 
it |B) evil spirit was routed ; and the poor excited | led away by the religious mania which Peter 
Aye | bewildered creature lived and died a shiver-| was so successful in inducing. In this 
im |/@)} ing, shouting Christian. A New Light lady| instance the mother was victorious. She 
the || was not so amenable, She would attend the rescued her daughters, and married them to 
big || Methodist meetings, not to believe but to sober men of their own church, whereby 
64 |B) controvert. Peter ordered her out. She re- they were lost for ever, says Peter. Two 
cn |B) fused to go; but, instead, sprung to her feet, young sisters, Universalists, came to a Revi- 
will (3) and began to shout and clap her hands. | val from curiosity, not conviction, One sister 
Jol |B) Peter allowed no shouting excepting among was attacked with the Methodist form of 
tit |} his own people. He saw a scufile was to grace, and, on the mourners’ bench inside the 
im- '@) take place between him and the New Light altar, gave way to her excitement. The sister 
of | lady, so stooped down, gathered her up in was annoyed, as well she might be, and 
md /%) his right arm, with his left tore her hand declared that she would have her out of 
ado | away from the cheek of the door, and set her that disgraceful place. Peter opposed, and 
om |) down outside. When put down she began to| the young lady slapped his face. This was 
} 2) BR) jomp and shout, crying, “ You can’t shut me | too much for our Boanerges. He caught 
the out of heaven!” “Be still,” says Peter} her rudely by the shoulders, and shoved 
nti- sternly, “you are not happy at all. You) her through the assembly to the door, calling 
day }@) only shout because you are mad, and the! out, “Gentlemen, please open the door, the 
the |) devil is in you.” When she ceased shouting, | devil in this Universalist lady has got fight- 
ack | said very coolly, “I knew you were not ing hot, and I want to set her outside to cool,” 
hat ‘| happy, for if God had made you happy I She was no sooner handed out, than her 
ther could not have stopped it ; but as it was the sister at the altar rose and gave them a 
# if |B) devil in you, I soon stopped his shouting. ” {heavenly shout, then another and another, 
art; Peter does all sorts of strange wild things till five in rapid succession raised the shout. 
_ 8} mong his penitents and rowdies. One young | It ran like electricity through the congrega- 


‘B| man with a mighty, bushy “roached” head of| tion, some weeping and shrieking for fear ; 
hair, (What is a roached head of hair?) He | others yelling and shouting for joy. This was 
punishes for sitting among the women by | called a glorious meeting. 
having this said hair cut off. Meeting the| At an inn, where Peter puts up for the 
preacher immediately after, he said, “ Pale | night, there is a party going forward and a 
a a cloth ;” and, taking off his hat, “See)dance. A beautiful, ruddy, young lady walks 
e, Mr. Cartwright, what them rowdies up to him, sitting in the corner, dropped 
have been and done ! ” ‘him a handsome curtsey, and pleasantly, 
Mr. Cartwright, who had ordered the with winning smiles, invited him out to 
shearing, had “ very hard work to keep down take a dance with her, He rose as 
his risibilities ;” but he told him to hold his | gracefully as he could, with many emotions, 
tongue and be quiet; and soon the roach-| Grasping her right hand with his, while she 
headed youth left the encampment. Another|leaned on his left arm, he walked on the 
reviler, who has come to the altar with a floor, when suddenly he fell down on his 
siting of frogs, strung as a necklace on a knees, praying with all the power of soul and 
bit of hickory-bark, which he intended to|body that he could command, The young 
lip over Peter’s head, is converted at the’! lady tried to get loose, but presently she, too, 
Yery moment of the outrage. While Cart-/|fell on her knees. Some of the company 










rane Wright was at the altar labouring with the kneeled, some stood, some wept, some 
: Mourners, William came up, leaning on the! screamed. ‘The black fiddler ran off into the 
- pall. The preacher kept his eye on him, when kitchen, crying, “ Lord a musay, what de 
as suddenly he leaped over into the altar and | matter, what is dat mean?” The young lady 


fell at fall length, roaring like a bull in a net’ was now in the true Methodist state, writh- 
crying aloud for mercy. Just about day-!ing on the floor, crying aloud for mercy. 


504 
Peter piled up the excitement. He sang and 
coal all night ; and, before morning, about 
fifteen converts had apes religion. This 
was the beginning of an enthusiastic Revival 
in that part of the country. 

Peter was no respecter of persons. In- 
tolerant and insolent, he was, at the least 
consistent, and the same to all, as he proved 
himself to General Jackson, when he had the 
chance. Preaching one evening in a brother 
Methodist’s church,who should come in but the 
General. He walked up the aisle to the middle 
post, where he stood, leaning very gracefully, 
for want of aseat. Brother Mac, the preacher 
of the church, pulled Cartwright’s coat-tails, 
whispering, “General Jackson has come in. 
General Jackson has come in.” “I felt a 
flash of indignation run all over me like an 


electric shock,” says Peter, “and facing about | itinerant preacher. 
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than two minutes he was converted, and 

springing to his feet, shouted with the rest, 
Peter has a grim sense of humour. 

any who have been very violent against 


the Methodist church and “exercises,” gg | 


their fits and feelings are called, are them. 
selves overtaken, the preacher never fails to 
task them with all kinds of sarcasm and 
contempt. 

We have no room for further anecdotes, 
though we have left behind as many as we 
have selected. But the curious, who would 


read the book for themselves, may find | 
them all in The Backwoods-Preacher ; or, | 


Peter Cartwright’s autobiography, just pub. 
lished in London. It is a most interesting 
work ; the life of an earnest, racy, impudent, 
ranting, but perfectly sincere, Methodist 
Full of the richest 


to my congregation, and purposely speaking | Americanism, and quaintest anecdotes, it 
out audibly, I said, Who is General Jackson ?| gives the details of a religious phase of 


If he don’t get his soul converted God will 
damn him as quick as he would a Guinea 
negro !” 

“The preacher tucked his head down, 
squatted low, and would no doubt have been 
thankful for leave of absence ;” but the con- 
gregation and the General, too, laughed right 
out, and the next day General Jackson 
thanked the rough backwoods-preacher and 
shook him by the hand. All finery, too, he 
hates. To one man with a ruffled shirt he 
calls out, that it was no doubt borrowed. To 
a Doctor Bascour, playing with his seals, 
Brother Axley, the hero of Governor Tiffins’s 
supper, stopping suddenly in his sermon, 
says,“ Put up that chain, and quit playing 
with those seals, and hear the word of the 


society almost unknown in England. Cam 
meetings and revivals, with their hundrels 
of men and women falling here and there, 
like men slain in mighty battle ; screaming, 
shrieking, crying, writhing on the ero 
dishevelled and disordered—the blazing pine- 
torches flashing upon them, wild and excited 
as the Corybantes of old—then, when the 
morning sun rises over them, shouts and 
songs of victory swelling up to heaven, and 
frantic rushings over the encamping-ground, 
and frenzied calls to all to come and witness 
the power of the Lord on their souls—this 
is the kind of religious life to which the 
heme? introduces us, and which is the onl 

ind he knows or respects. Anything else is 
tame ; nay, it is not religion at all. But, in 


Lord.” The claret rushed to the surface of his | spite of his extravagance and coarseness, the 


profile. 

A lady, very fashionably dressed, he 
preached into Methodism and * hysterics, 
Anxious to join the next day’s excited love- 
feast, she was troubled about her fashionable 
attire. So she sat up all night altering and 
fixing the plainest gown she had, that she 
might go to the love-feast in the clothing 
suitable to a Methodist. At the love-feast she 
rose, gave her experience, and told of all the 
rouble she had taken to fix herself a dress 
proper for the occasion. 
Christian. Two young ladies, going through 
the same process of shrieking, struggling, 
wailing, and ultimate triumph, shouting 
necessary for conversion, took off all their 
chains, rings, earrings, &c., and handed them 
to the preacher, saying, “We have no more 
use for these idols.” 

A gentleman with a ruffled shirt and an 
awakened conscience could not get to the 
shouting part. It seemed as if there was 
something he would not give up. Suddenly 
he opened his shirt, tore off his ruffles, and 
flung them down in the straw, and in less 


| 
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preacher’s figure is a noble one, as he moves 


through that wild backwoods life. Rugged | 


aud in earnest, he shrinks from no peril, and 
he flatters no sensibilities: his heart is in 
his work, and he does his work faithfully, 


through every trial, and against all opposi- | 
anes 


tion. And if his words are broader, an 


deeds rougher than any of which we know, | 
here, in silken-shod Europe, we must remem | 


ber the condition of the society in which he 


lived, and the material on which he wrought; | 
She was a glorious|and if we cannot love him for his meek- | 


ness, nor admire him for his refinement, at 
least we must honour him for his truth, and 
respect him for his zeal. 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S 
READINGS. 
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Mr. Cuarves Dickens will read at Leicester on the 
4th of November; at Reapino on the 8th; at Sours 
AMPTON on the 9th and 10th; at PorTsMouTH on 
the llth; and at Briguron on the 12th and 1th of 
November ; 

WHICH WILL TERMINATE THE SERIES OF READINGS 
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